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AN INCUBATOR CELLAR IN USE 


This is a photograph of the interior of basement of the combined incubator cellar and grain house shown in the 
smaller cut. In these machines James Rankin hatches ont 12,000 ducklings each season. The basement is not ar- 
tificially heated, except by what heat emanates from the incubator lamps. It is so well banked up that the tem- 
perature of the cellar is kept at about an even 45 degrees, but when all the machines are running the temperature 
is about 60 degrees. It 1s dry, fairly lighted,and can be readily ventilated. Probably it affords as perfect condi- 
tions for an incubator house as could be desired, and we doubt if within similar space anywhere as many chicks 
or ducks have been artificially incubated as in these plain and serviceable quarters. 
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For years we “on 
been Headquarters for 
Novelties In 


Dahlias 


The Coming 
Popular 
Flower__— 


The last few years have brought the 
Dablia to the very front rank of Summer 
Flowering bulbs, and well it should be, for 
there is no tlower more suitable or pro- 
duces a better effect for floral decoration. 
At the Second Annual Exhibition of 
Dra lias givenin Philadelphiathe past Fall 
inder the auspices of the American Dahlia 
Society, we were awarded the Silver Medal 
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for the largest and best display of Dabhlias, “ ‘ . NY] 
together with nine other medals and cer- Grand Duke Alexis Dahlia. NY 
titicates for individual varieties exhibited. Ne 
it gives us pleasure to offer the readers of ® W 
this publication the followin "ESESSSESSESESS SS SE SSSSSESESTSESSSEESSSSE SSESSESES SSE ISESSEN 
New Decorative | Dahtia. “GRAND DUKE ALEXIS.” | New Cactus Dahlia. ‘“‘“WM. AGNEW,”’’ s wa . 
\ } 
The flower is of entirely new form, each petal being twisted and curved The grandest red Cactus Dahlia ever produced; one that will ¢ -ventually aw 
f inn oi sm aped, with astonishing regularity. The color of the flower is pure | find its way into every collection. The flowers aré of tl largest size S : 
W ading te 4 most delicate and charming shell pink. The flowers are | Sometimes measuring more than 7 inches in diameté Of periect forn 1 ws 
of enormous size P vorrei Seca, 25 cents each ; 3 for 65 cents. and exquisite finish. Strong Roots, 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents. LSS 
- . ~ ” : — 7 \ JS = 
New Show Dahlia. ‘‘LA FRANCE. New Fancy Dahlia. ‘‘MRS. PEARY. - . Ve 
The color of the Sowers is a rich, delicate pink, with a light shading of | A new seedling introduced by me in 1893. The color of the flower is a — 
mauve: so handsome that no illustrationcan do it justice. The flowers are | rich, sulphur yellow. tipped and shaded old rose and lavender, producin fs 
of large size, perfectly double and produced profusely on ‘long and graceful | a most pleasing effect. A very showy variety for bouquets. Stron, ig Roots 3 (Lh “\ 
stems, Strong Roots, 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents. 25 cents each; 3 for 65 cents. > wae 
’ © . i . Y , ? 
New Decorative Dahlia. ‘‘CLIFFORD W. BRUTON.’ New Cactus Dahlia. **RED AND BLACK.”’ é 
This superb new variety is acknowledged by all who have seen it to be A new and entirely distinct combination; deep wine red, heavily mar- Xx y 
the finest yellow Decorative Cactus Dahlia ever produced, and is the | gined with deep black maroon; flowers are of good size and fine form, pw 
greatest acquisition since Nympheza. It is a very strong, sturdy grower, | petals regular and somewhat cup-shaped, with a showy slde n yellow cen. 4 
und a profuse bloomer. Strong Roots, 50 cents each; 3 for $1.00. itre. Dark green, serrated foliage. Strong Roots, 25 cents each; 3 for 65 cents, | REE 


One strong root of each of the above Prize Winning Dahlias, winners of medals and certificates awarded by the 
Am. Dahlia Society, $1.00 postpaid. Remit by P. O. or Express Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 


Address, WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





M225, SEEDS “ENJOY A REPUTATION for reliability unsurpassed bees any 





others in America. I wish to call the attention of every reader of this publication 
to the following facts: 


The Finest Garden 


in the neighborhood the coming year will be yours—if you plant 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


The enormous demand for Maule’s Seeds is sufficient evidence of their superior merits. 
I have introduced more varieties of sterling merit than any other American seedsman. 
I now have on my books 305,416 customers at 47,707 different post offices. 
Last year I paid the Philadelphia post office $28,742 for postage. 
I claim to do the largest direct mail order seed business in the country. 

My new Seed and Plant Book for ’98 contains everything good, old ornew. Hundreds of illustrations. Four 


colored plates. Pronounced by all the Brightest and Best Book of the year. Full of business cover to cover. 
Mailed free to all who mention where they saw this advertisement. Address, 


hesinee eee MAULE, I711i Filbert Street, Fomadelphia, | Pa. 
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Egg Fruit and Its Tree. 


ELBRIDGE GALE, FLORIDA 


This fruit, the botanical name of which is 
Lucuma rivicosa, var Augustifolia, is known 
by a variety ot popuiar names. In Key 
West it is locally called Tiess, but I am 
informed more correctly Canitel. It is known 
as Canista, or Canistel in Cuba, and as Tomot 
and Cancilla on the west coast. The tree is a 
native of tropical America, and perhaps its 
introduction from different points 
different times tay account for the remark- 
able diversity of names. While the fruit is 
quite common in the Key West market it has 
been so far little cultivated in Florida, and 
is really little known outside the tropics. 
Only occasional trees are yet to be seen on the 
keys or on the main land of Florida. Repeat- 
ed efforts have been made to introduce the 
tree north of the limits to which its tropical 
character manifestly assigns it, with little suc- 
cess. Like the 





and at- 


American Agriculturist 


*« FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


For Week Ending January 15, 1898 


at home in our dry and sandy soil, growing 
with little care and fruiting abundantly, 
without irrigation, and surrounded on all 
sides by fruiting pineapples. The fruit is 
as yet so little known that few people 
outside of the tropics have learned its real 
value. Its intrinsic merit as a nourishing 
food, its firmuess and reasonable keeping 
qualities and the ease with which it can be 
grown,all conspire to encourage its more gen- 
eral introduction and culture wherever the 
mango, avocado pear and the sapodilla can be 
successfully grown. Its introduction and ygen- 
eral use is only a question of time. The 
ingenious and enterprising housekeeper, as 
soon as the fruit can be furnished in 
sufficient quantity to her hand, will find 
many ways to profitably dispose of its rich 
and buttery pulp. 

The foliage is large, glossy, dark green, and 
the entire tree is very beautiful and ornamen- 
tal. As a greenhouse and conservatory plant, 






No. 3 


for colder climates, it presents a highly pleas- 
ing appearance. 


New Jersey Horticulture. 





The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
New Jersey state horticultural society was 
held at Trenton on the 6th and 7th inst. If 
there is any association of horticulturists fully 
awake totheir interests it is this society. 
While the meeting was nota large one,as com- 
pared with many of the institutes being held 
throughout the country, it more than made 
that luss good by the interest manifested. Dr 
Ward, the president, was not only very ear- 
nest but very happy in his opening address, 

The report of the fruit committee showed 
plainly that fruit growing was still a profitable 
industry, where the grower marketed his own 
fruit. A grower from Rancocas reported that 
he had gathered and sold from 40 trees of 
the Early Richmond cherry the past season 

4138 lbs, which 





sapodilla and the 
mammee - sapota it 
will not endure frost, 
and under favorable 
conditions, also like 
the sapodilla and 
ceriman ( Monstera 
deliciosa) it is ever- 
bearing, being 
frequently loaded 
with three successive 
crops at the same 
time. This everbear- 
ing quality must 
always mark the 
limits of its profitable 
culture. In its en- 
durance of drouth, 
hot sun and dry soil, 
it strangely resem- 
blesthe mango. The 
tree is much smaller 
than the mango 
while the leaves 
have a marked family 
resemblance to the 
mammee - sanota, of 
which the fruit has 
been called ‘‘small 
edition.’’ The pulp 
of the fruit resembles 
the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg, tasting as 
one might imagine 
the egg would taste 
if well sweetened. 
The fruit is evidently 
very rich in nourish- 
ment. One caution 
should be observed 
by those investigat- 
ing this fruit for the 
first time, that is,that 


in an unripe state 
the fruit is unpleas- 
antly bitter. The 


taste of some people 
—not all—will need 
cultivation in the use 
of the Canitel, as is 
true of many other 
valuable truits of the 
tropics. This fruit 
always sells wellin 
the Key West mar- 


ket. Jt will always 
be in demand with 
those who know 


what it is. 

The tree fruits at 
three or four years 
old,andis manifestly 





brought from 8 to 10 
cents per lb, and 
although a very un- 
favorable season, his 
800 peach trees had 
furnished one basket 
each, which sold at 
prices ranging from 
80 cents to $1.25 per 
basket. 

All the papers read 
were of a high order 
and well timed. Dr 
J. B. Smith, state 
entomologist, spoke 
of the insects of the 
year, beginning with 
the plant louse and 
ending with the San 
Jose scale. He gave 
the comforting as- 
surance that when- 
ever an insect came 
to destroy, its own 
destroyer immediate- 
ly foilowed. That 
when conditions 
were right for a rapid 
increase of plant lice 
the ladybug was ever 
present in _ corres- 
ponding num bers. 
With the San Jose 
scale the case was 
somewhat different; 
while it had its 
enemy in a parasite, 
it was not as yet 
sufficiently common 
to free our trees from 
the pest. Conse- 
quently a constant 
warfare must be kept 
up or our fruit 
orchards would be 
destroyed. He said 
his experiments had 
proven conclusively 
that if the trees were 
sprayed with kero- 
sene as often as the 
scale made its ap- 
pearance, this pest 
would be effectually 
destroyed. This, 
however, must be 
applied with great 
caution, too much 
would kill the tree, 
and it must be 











FOLIAGE OF THE EGG 


FRUIT TREE 


applied when the 
{To Page 70.] 
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Subsoiling to Insure Against Drouth. 


To test the value of stirring the subsoil for 
general farm crops, the South Dakota exper- 
iment station inaugurated a series of tests 
with corn, potatoes,outs and wheat during the 
year 1896. Owing to the abundance and dis- 
tribution of water moisture throughont the 
season, none of the plats suffered greatly 
from drouth, but the increased vigor and 
yield on the subsoiled plats was due ‘to the 
loosening of the hard subsoil clay. which per- 
mitted a freer development ci reots and ex- 
tended the feeding area of the crop. 

This loosening of the subsvil also increased 
the water holding capacity of the soil which 
was very beneficial through August, and per- 
mitted the roots to extend themselves into the 
deeper and more moist subsoil, where they 
would be less affected by the hot and ary 
weather. Tie station wants it understood 
that the experiments aze too Jimited to deter- 
mine definitely tne benefit to be derived from 
subdsoiling, and that this benefit must always 
depend upon the character of the subsoil and 
the amount of moisture rezeived during tle 
growing season. The yield of corn and pota- 
toes was far better on the subsoil plats. The 
small grains were destroyed by rust and were 
thrown out of the test. 





Tickle the Earth with a Hoe. 


M. SUMNER PERKINS. 


The gardener will always find abundant suc- 
cess if he will not neglect this tickling of the 
soil with a hoe or cultivator. It is wonderful 
what tillage will bring out of the soil. Most 
men must till to keep down weeds. They do 
not realize that the benefits of this work are 
far above any mere weed killing. 

By persistent cultivation we get the soil 
loose and mellow, porous and light, so air 
can enter and roots freely branch and dis- 
tribute themselves throughout the entire mass 
of earth within their reach. Furthermore, 
tillage is a breaking-up process, particles of 
rock and organic matter being reduced in size 
and made available for the nutrition of crops. 

Then there is the immeasurable effect of 
shallow surface cultivation in forming a 
mulch upon the surface of the ground, a thin 
layer of loose, dry earth to cut off the rise of 
moisture to the surface and its subsequent 
evaporation and loss to the use of the growing 
plants. Water iu a drouth is a priceless boon 
to vegetables, and conserving the supplies of 
moisture is one of the most vital subjects with 
which the agriculturist has to deal. Tillage 
is to a certain degree manure, as was claim- 
ed by Jethro Tull of old. 





To Grow a Good Crop of Oats. 


JOHN JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 


First it is necessary to have a good seed 

bed. Soil that has been exhausted much by 
previous cropping will not do. Oats will not 
do well if sown after wheat, neither will they 
flourish on sod ground; that is, land from 
which a crop of hay was taken the previous 
year, especially timothy.. Sod ground well 
covered with barnyard manure, plowed 
early in the spring and planted to corn, if 
kept free from weeds, makes an excellent 
seed bed for oats the next spring. 
‘ After the corn has been removed in the fall, 
and before wet or freezing weather sets in, 
plow to a good depth, leaving plenty of 
open furrows so that all surface water will 
run off freely. Land that has been plowed in 
this manner in the fall will diy off and be fit 
to work early in the spring. After the 
weather becomes settled and the ground is 
dry enough to work, the sooner it can be fit- 
ted and the oats sown, the better. Fall plow- 
ed ground will require more harrowing or 
cultivating than if plowed in the spring. On 
this account many advocate spring plowing 
for this crop. But after years of experience 
and observation, [am convinced that itis 
better to fall plow for oats, because they re- 
quire a compact seed bed and the seed can be 
sown a week or ten days earlier, which often 
makes a gain in yield of ten or fifteen bushels 
per acre. 

Good clean seed is 
No matter how clean oats 


necessary for a good 
may appear 


crop. 

















ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


as they come from the threshing machine, it 
always pays to reclean them by running 
through a good fanning will. The amount of 
seed per acre often depends on the kind of 
soil, and every farmer should be able to set- 
tle this question for himself. On heavy land, 
oats generally do best sown broadcast and the 
roller should always be used to finish up with. 





Do Your Own Repairing. 
F. H. RICHARDSON. 





Too many farmers are given to hiring repair 
work done which, with the aid of a few tools 
and a little ingenuity, they eould do them- 
selves at one-tenth the cost. An old iron and 
a bolt box should be found in every barn. 
Having these in place, never pass a piece of 
oid iron ora bolt, however useless it may 
look, but pick it upand putit into its box 
and seven times out of ten you will find that 
apparently worthless piece will answer a use- 
ful purpose. Bolts of all sizes and descrip- 
tions, especially } and 3 and 4inch are always 
coming handy. Every farmer should havea 
bench 30 inches wide by 10 to 15 ft long, with 
a good vise 18 inches from the end on the 
left-hand end as yon stand facing the side of 
the bench. A left-handed man will have the 
vise on the right end instead of the left. 

Hanging conveniently over this bench on 
the wall should be a good rip and _ crosscut 
saw,12 teeth to the inch, a 12-inch flat bastard 
file, a 6-inch three cornered saw file, a 10 or 
12-inch brace with 4, 3, 4, 8, 3, §, and 1-inch bits 
and al}and 2-inch auger. tight here let 
me say, never file the bottom side of the cut- 
ting edges of a bit or auger, always the top 
side and file at quite asbarp angle. A good 
heavy hammer, a claw bammer and ax and 
light riveting hammer should also be found; a 
box of assorted 8 to 2? copper rivets, a cold 
chisel, punch, a square, a maiking gauge, a 
screw driver, monkey wrench, 12-inch stetson 
pipe wrench for twisting bolts, plyers 2, 4, 3, 
1 and 1}-inch cbisels, mallet, harness punch, 
3-inch iron drill to use in brace,an assortment 
of smail wire nails, one-half inch to one inch, 
a smoother and jack plane, a pair of com- 
passes and a key-hole saw. 

These tools will of course cost considerable, 
but if you will use them as much as you ought 
they will pay for themselves in six months, 
as you can do almost anything in the way of 
repair work. Anold anvilor block of iron 
should be added and if you get a cheap drill 
press and some rainy day build a forge, your 
blacksmith’s bill would indeed be light; with 
the above tools and a little ingenuity almost 
anything can be repaired. Any man who has 
brains enough to successfully engineer a farm 
should be able to use tools and do any repair 
work. To illustrate what I mean by using a 
little ingenuity: Last fall my wagon tires got 
loose. I removed them one rainy day, nailed 
some strips I had which were }1nch thick by 
? inch wide half way around the wheels, heeled 
the tires, put them on. The result was as 
good a job as the blackmith would have done. 
The cost was about five cents. Saved $3.45. 
Time, two hours. 





Deep Versus Shallow Plowing. 
J. J. EDGERTON, IOWA. 





On the western plains, or that portion of 
them composed of what is known as the Loess 
formation, itis a matter of seemingly little 
difference what portion of the soil fis turned 
upon the surface to form the seed bed. Soil 
from many feet down incidentally removed 
in digging wells, seems fo furnish a congenial 
home for vegetation, before it has gone 
through any process of disintegration after 
coming to the surface. 

But with the average soils such is not 
the case. Usually that brought up from many 
inches below the surface must be exposed to 
the air for several years before it will have 
decomposed sufficiently for plants to take 
kindly to it. Itisdueto this principle that 
bad results often follow deep plowing. When 
it is desired to decompose the deeper soil 
more rapidly,introduce more vegetable matter 
and underdrain where necessary. This is a 
better plan than turning it up on the surface 
te weather, thereby necessitating the burial 
of that part already decomposed. 








Mr Renney of the Ontario agricultural col- 
lege says, ‘* When you have developed a good 
tilth upon the surface, keep it there where the 
young plants can get at it and do not bury it, 
out of their reach.’’ In his four-year system 
of rotation he plows but once and that 1s to 
turn under the sod, and is done just deep 
enough to insure a good job of plowing. The 
tendency of the food materials of the soil, as 
they are rendered soluble, is downward, by 
reason of percolating waters. If the plowing 
is deep this fine tilth of soluble materials is 
turned down where it has a shorter distance 
to go before getting entirely out of reach of 
the young plant. 

A certain farmer in Iowa, thinking to out- 
do his neighbors, employed an extra amount 
of horse flesh and turned up his stubble tields 
to an unusual depth, and notwithstanding the 
fact that his was a rich prairie loam that 
would respond to deep plowing more quickly 
than some others, be had asa reward of his 
pains nothing but nubbins, while his neigh- 
bors had ears of the usual size. 


Protecting Flat-Topped Hedges.—Many ever- 
green and other hedges are trimmed with flat 
sides and flat tops. Ifthe hedgeis thick, as 
most evergreen hedges are, the snows of win- 
ter will collect in great masses upon the flat 
tops, the weight in many cases breaking the 





bushes down, with great injury to the appear- 
ance of the hedge. Where one has a beautiful 
wall of this sort about his grounds it wiil pay 


to take considerable pains to preserve its 
beauty. The cut shows a simple plan to-=« 
will obviate all trouble. The stakes anu 


boards can be taken up each spring and put 
away for use the following winter, so that the 
expense of protecting the hedge for succes- 
sive years will be but a trifle. 

a 


Basket and Question Box. 


The Cause of Abortion in Cows is now rec- 
ognized to be a certain germ (microbe or bacil- 
lus,) that appears also when the same trouble 
occurs in the mare, sow, etc. Lignieres has 
recently announced this discovery to the 
French minister of agriculture. It explains 
why the disease is infectious, as pointed out 
by Peters and Nocard ten years ago. The 
germ can readily propagate or spreal through 
a stable or herd, hence the necessity of isolat- 
ing the cow that aborts, disinfecting her 
quarters and burning all the after-birth and 
other discharge, in all of which ef course the 
germs swarm by the million. 

A Case of Roup.—F. P.’s chickens have 
swellea heads, gape as if something uailed 
their throats and appear generally out of sorts. 
This is a case of roup and canker inthe wind- 
pipe. Rub both the head and eyes with Ara- 
bian balsam,aiso give tincture of aconite in 
the drinking water, 10 drops to one quart of 
water. Probably the henhouse is damp or the 
fowls are exposed to drafts of air. Re- 
move such causes of disease. 





Live Stock.—C. S. Erwin can get Shetland 
ponies from Stark Bros of Louisiana, Mo. 





Geese and Clover.—E. M. H.: Geese will 
live on any kind of grass and red clover is 
considered an excellent food, in fact it will be 
a luxury for geese. The droppings are very 
rich, but will not kill the grass unless there is 
a large flock on a sniall lot or yard. The re- 
sult of overcrowding will be the same with 
geese as with any other fowl oranimal. It 
is Letter policy to give them plenty of pasture 
room,or to change the runs very often. 


Beet Pulp for Cattle —About 3000 head of 
cattle are being fed this winter on beet pulp 
and hay in the Chino stock yards. 











The Future of the Horse Industry. 
O. J. VINE, OHIO. 


Many horse breeders are led to believe that 
present low prices will continue almost in- 
definitely To imagine that borse raising will 
never prove remunerative, or that horses will 
never again bring good prices, is in my opin- 
ion a great mistake. The farmer must have 
his horses. The mature horse on the farm to- 
day need have little fear of his being dis- 
placed by machinery. No motor of any kind 
will give the same satisfaction under all cir- 
cumstances that a good team will, at an equal 
cost. Steam has been tried as a motive pow- 
er in plowing on a large scale, but it has nev- 
er come into general use. Electricity cannot 
be used on the farm until a perfect storage 
battery is invented. Electricity will do very 
well for propelling street cars on their 
smooth, solid tracks, where each successive 
trip is made over exactly the same route. On 
the farm it would be quite different. The bi- 
cycle has undoubtedly taken the place of many 
horses, but not tothe extent generally sup- 
posed. 

Because horses aré cheap now, is no reason 
why they should remain so. Any other 
branch of the live stock market fluctuates 
with the supply and demand. Because the 
horse market has been away down for several 
years, is one of the best of reasons for pre- 
dicting an upward turn before long, and 
horses will then be as high as they are low 
now. Horses will becoine scarce as well as 
other stock. They are certainly scarce in our 
section now. Very few strictly good market- 
able horses can-be found. Farmers quit 
breeding years ago. It did not pay; horses 
could be bought for less money than it cost to 
raise them. The supply has been cut off at 
both ends. There are several classes of horses 
that are bringing good prices now, aud will so 
continue in spite of steam, electricity or bicy- 
cles. The extra heavy draft horse and the 
fancy coach or driving horse will continue to 
be in demand for the next century at least. 
The supply of horses that will mature and be 
marketable in 1900 is very small indeed. The 
farmer who owns a good brood mare or two 
can very profitably turn his attention to rais- 
ing good horses. In order to raise good ones, 
he must breed a finely built, sound mare to an 
equally well built and sound sire. Constitu- 
tional and structural defects are largely bered- 
itary, and should be carefully avoided. 





Feeding Oxen for Heavy Work. 





I propose to drive four yoke of oxen about 
10°miles per day for a month with a heavy 
load of freight. Please give best balanced and 
least bulky ration to feed the oxen. It will 
be impossible to obtain hay and space is a big 
item. Can the oxen be kept in good condi- 
tion, and healthy, without hay?—[S. C. Nutter. 

ANSWER BY W. W. COOKE, COL STATION. 

Under the ordinary conditions of the cattle 
foods that are on the general market, it is 
hardly possible to make oxen do well for a 
month’s trip with no hay. The amount ordi- 
narily fed however can be largely reduced, 
but scarcely brought under 10 lbs per day per 
animal. There are two foods that would be 
especially good for such a journey, could 
they be obtained. The first is dried brewers’ 

rains and the uther is shredded corn fod- 
der. The latter can hardly be improved on, be- 
cause from the cornstalks being so thoroughly 
torn to pieces, they can be packed intoa 
harder bale than can be made of either tim- 
othy or clover. If neither of these uncommon 
fodders can be gotten, the daily ration would 
consist of 10 lbs timothy bay, 14 lbs of wheat 
bran and 14 lbs of ground oats. This is the 
supposition that the oxen weigh about 1400 
lbs each and that the road is bad enough so 
that the ten miles represent a fair day’s work. 
If the oxen are larger or smaller, or the work 
greater or less than mentioned above, the 
quantity of the daily ration can be changed 
while still retaining the proportions. If it is 
mecessary to use alfalfa hay, one-half of the 
oats better be replaced by corn meal. If 
shredded corn fodder is used, feed 6 lbs per 
day per head and increase correspondingly on 
the bran and oats. 

If brewers’ grains can be obtained use 8 Ibs 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


per day per head in place of four pounds of 
the hay. 


Dates of Important [leetings 





National stock convention, Denver, Jan 25-27 
Michigan state dairy ass’n, Ypsilanti, Feb 1-3 
National creamery buttermakers’ ass’n, 
Topeka, Kan, Feb 21-26 
Territorial, agricultural, horticultural and 
irrigation society, Oklahoma City, Okla- 


homa, Jan 18-20 
Oklahoma swine breeders’ ass’n, Oklahoma 
City, Jan 21 


Oklahoma live stock ass’n, Woodward, 

Feb 9-10 
Roches- 
Jan 26-27 
breeders, Columbus, Great 


Western New York horticultural, 


ter, 
Ohio shorthorn 


Southern hotel, Jan 19 
Ohio Dorset sheep breeders’ ass’n, Wed- 

dell house, Cleveland, Jan 18 
Pennsylvania state board of agriculture, 

Harrisburg, Jan 26 
Pa state dairy meeting, Corry, Pa, Feb 2-3 


Fifth Ave hotel, 


Ayrshire breeders’ ass’n, 
Jan 26 


New York, 





Crate for Moving Swine, Sheep or Calves.— 
It is often desirable to move a small an- 
jmal from one building to another or from one 
pasture enclosure to another. Leading or driv- 
ing a calf, sheep or pig is attended with difii- 





= . 
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= 





with oth- 
The 


They will goin company 
ers, but decidedly object to going alone. 
cut shows a crate on wheels, with handles per- 


culties. 


mitting it to he used as a wheelbarrow. 
Into this the small animal can be driy- 
en, the door closed and the crate wheeled 


away. It willaiso be found a very useful 
contrivance in bringing in calves that have 
been dropped by their dams in the pasture. 


The Pink Color Law Upheld.—Ry a decision 
of the United States circuit court of Minneso- 
ta, this law, passed in 1891, is declared valid, 
and once more confirms the stand taken that 
all oleomargarine offered for sale in Minneso- 
ta must be colored pink. In sustaining this 
statute the court renders valuable aid to the 
cause of pure dairy products. ‘‘The state 
has undoubtedly the power,’’ the judge says, 
‘fof inspection and of confiscation in respect 
to articles of food put upon the market which 
are deleterious and unwholesome. And I 
think it may go further in respect to articles 
of food and take efficient measures to prevent 
the people from being deceived and imposed 
upon; not only by requiring the packages 
containing an imitation article of food to be 
so marked as to disclose its character, but 
may also require that the article itself sball, 
in a designated way, be so marked for the 
sale purpose.’’ 


Robbing the Calves.—The question is often 
asked in agricuitural journals, ‘‘What is the 
best substitute for milk in feeding calves?’’ 
That is a question that comes too near the vi- 
tals of dairy-farming to be lightly passed over. 
Any perscn who cannot afford to raise a cow 
and feed her well from start to finish, cannot 
afford to raise her at all. One writer says he 
is having some pure-bred Holstein calves. 
Well, he is ail right so far, provided he has 
the right strain, but when he says he is selling 
milk and cannot afford to feed them milk, he 
is all wrong. I have been raising Holstein 
cows for ten years and selling milk all the 
time and have always found it the best econ- 
omy to feed the calves milk enough to keep 
them doing well, letting them suck three or 
four weeks. When they will take hold and 
eat the same feed the cows eat, they do not 
require so much milk to keep them growing. 
The main thing is to keep them growing sum- 
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mer and winter until they get to work, when 
they will pay me back in milk with big inter- 


est. Our animal helpers shouid have some 
slight chance of living useful and happy lives 
and their owners neéd not become the victims 
of their own greediness. 

The docile cows will always say, 

As they calmly munch the grass and hay. 

‘*Use us right and treat us fair 

Then we’ll give all we can spare.’’ 
{Henry Clark, Berkshire Co, Mass. 


For Clean Milking.—Dirt 
come off from the cows’ sides and udders 
when one is milking, 
even when the animals 
are kept in clean quar- 
ters. Straining  wili 
not keep the milk pure 
once such impurities 
have been in it. Keep 
them out altogether. 
One way to help is 

, shown in the cut. A 
cotton cloth is fitted to go about the cow as 
suggested, the teats only being exposed. It 
is but a woment’s work to tie the blanket on. 
Take to the aoor and shake it before putting 
it on cow Number 2. 





aud hairs will 





= 


Detroit as a Live Stock Market.—Notewor- 
thy growth has taken place in the movement 
of hogs toward Detroit in recent years. In 
the early ’90’s annual receipts were less than 
100,000 hogs, and in ’88 only 21,000; in the 
year just closed, however, receipts were 320,- 
000, an increase of 100,000 over 1896. Receipts 
of cattle at Detroit have inade nv special gain 
in receut years, being 51,000 head in 1897, 55 
in ’°%, 46 two years ago, 38 in ’94, and 47,000 
in ’93. Receipts in ’88 were 20.000. in ’85 
nearly 57.000. Receipts of sheep last year 
were small at only 91,000 head. in 1896, 126; 
in 1895, 189, and in the early ’90’s 30 to 80,000 
annually. 





Sore Teats.—F. D. has acow which had a 
sore on one hind teat, then the hind teat be- 
come sore and that quarter of the udder 
swelled and became hard. The swelling has 
now gone down some, but no milk cau be got- 
ten from it unless the bag is pressed. Usea 
milk tube to draw off the milk. For the sores 
on the teats,mix glycerine 10z,water 1 oz and 
tannic acid 20 gr. Shake well and apply a 
little to the sores after each milking. For the 
swollen udder, mix iodine 1 dr with vas- 
eline 1 oz, rub a little of this on the hard part 
every third day, also give the cow iodide of 
potassium 1drina bran mash morning and 
evening, und continue it for three wceks. 


Broken Wind.—J. BR. K. wants to know if 
there is any remedy for broken wind in 
horses. Broken wind cam be helped and some- 
times cured if it has not been of long stand- 
ing. Regulate the food, feed less hay and 
more oats,sufiicient to keep the animal in good 
condition, but not fat. Boiled flaxseed mixed 
with bran twice a week; always water before 
feeding and give regular exercise. Give 4 
oz of Fowler's solution of arsenic at a 
dose twice a day for a month, then skipa 
week or two and give again,and so on for sev- 
eral months. 


Swollen Udder.—H. C. W. has a cow which 
will not dry off. In order to do so, she is 
only fed on hay and milked oncea day on this 
form of treatment; the bag is somewhat in- 
tiamed and swollen. Some cows never dry 
of before having their calf; in such cases it 
is better to milk the udder twice a day and 
when it comes near the period for her to have 
her calf, the milk can be given to the pigs. 
If the milk is not drawn off it is likely to 
cause some disturbance. Rub the inflamed 
udder three times a day with soap liniment 
and draw off as much of the milk as _ usual. 
Feed some grain as usual. 





Chronic Eczema.—J.W. G. has a jack which 
has been troubled with an itchy skin for two 
years. Mix biniodide of mercury 2 drand lard 
3 oz; rub a little of this on one of his legs at a 
time; two days after (if there is no swellin 
produced) rub another leg and so on unti 
all are treated. If any part or parts of the 
body are affected, only apply to a portion of it 
at a rubbing, allowing two or three days be- 
tween each and there will be no danger; one 
tubbing is usually enough. 
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Big Gain in Bank Clearings. 





Always a trustworthy index of the volume 
of business, the largely increased bank clear- 
ings in 1897 point toa condition of affairs bet- 
ter than at any time in several years. There 
has been a marked gain compared with 1896, 
while the clearings were a quarter larger than 
in 1894, when the depression was so keen ev- 
erywhere. The volume has not fully reached 
the enormous business of 1892, but closely 
approaches it. The steady gain is contined 
to no isolated section of the United States, 
being general to the entire country, but more 
pronounced in the southwest and the older 
middle and eastern states than elsewhere. 

The 1897 total of clearings (nearly 57,000 mil- 
lion dollars) was larger by 11.7 per cent than 
the reflected business of the previous year. 
The following table, from Bradstreet’s, shows 
the 

PERCENTAGES OF GAIN OR LOSS BY GROUPS. 


1897 1897 1897 

Compared Compared Compared 

with 1896 with 1894 with 1892 
N England, Ine 12.0 Ine 22.5 Dec .1 
Middle, Ine 13.7 Ine 32.0 Dec 9.0 
Western, Inc 6.8 Inc 8.9 Dee 8.0 
N’rthw’stern, Inc 3.6 Inc 7.4 Dec 12 5 
Southwestern, Inc 14.1 Inc 9.0 Ine 7.0 
Southern, Inc 1.4 Inc 14.0 Dec 2.3 
Far-western, Ine 10.3 Ine 24.0 Dee 11.3 
Total U §, Ine 11.7 Ine 25.7 Dec 8.0 
Outside N Y, Inc 6.8 Ine 13.0 Dec 6.6 
Canada, Ine 11.1 Inc 24.0 Inc 4.5 





The Crop Situation Abroad, 





The close of the old year finds autumn- 
sown crops of grain in generally good condi- 
tion abroad, with the possible exception of 
Russia, where certain provinces indicate a 
poor outlook in both wheat and rye. From 
the latest number of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
News we make the following excerpts: 

In the U K weather seasonable, but a good 
downfall of snow wanted to insure the wheat 
crop going into winter quarters in fine order. 
Frauce, almost general satisfaction expressed 
with the actual condition of the young winter 
seedings; favored by mild weather and rains 
the backward fields came on nicely. Russia, 
recent report from minister of agriculture con- 
firms others of bad seeding time in black soil 
regions. Owing to drouth, the early sown 
fields show a poor stand, later seedings ap- 
pear to have come up all right, as the land 
was in much better order. Argentina, har- 
vest progressing favorably. India, holders"ap- 
parently satistied with present prospects. 
toumania, reports favorable, some snow. 
Hungary, crop condition not satisfactory. Ger- 
many, mild weather conditions. Italy and 
Spain, late reports satisfactory. Australasia, 
little wheat to spare fur Europe. 





Meat Packing in the Northwest.—With the 
location of Swift & Co, Hammond, and the 
Armour Packing Co, at St Paul, all engaged 
in the packing of meats, the trade at that 
growing center anticipates rapid progress in 
the development of the live stuck market from 
this time forward. The cattle receipts in 1897 
approximated 179,000 head; or nearly double 
those of the previous year. Receipts in 1891 
were 137,@00 but have been 1nuch smaller since 
that date. Hug receipts last year were about 
225,000 against 514,000 in ’96. Sheep receipts 
show an increase of 50 %, and approximate 
300,000 head, by far the greatest on record. 

Angoras in Oregon.—A great deal of atten- 
tion is now being given to Angora goat cul- 
ture in Oregon and several large flocks have 
been established there. These auimals are 
said to do remarkably well there, the climate 
and conditions being adapted to them, while 
much otherwise valueless land can be made 
valuable for pasturage, the goats thriving 
where other animals would starve. 


The Beginning of Dairy Exports was more 
than two generations ago. As long ago as 
1840 a total of 424,609 lbs butter was sent 
abroad, with a value of nearly $128,000. Ten 
years later exports of butter were 3,876,000 Ibs, 
while our foreign trade in cheese had jumped 
to over 13,000,000 Ibs. In 1860, butter exports 


were 7,641,000 lbs with an average value of 
Ante-bellum prices were not high, as 


14. 9c. 
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indicated in this statement; the nearly 16,000,- 
000 lbs cheese exported that year had an aver- 
age value of only ashade more than 10c per 
pound. In spite of war prices, butter exports 
in 1865 were 21,560,000 lbs, at an average value 
of 33.8c. It is interesting to compare this with 
the 1896 exnorts, 19,374,000 lbs, average value 
15.2c, and the ’97 exports, 31,345,000 Ibs, aver- 
age value 14.3c. These figures are all official. 





Pampas Plumes.—The growing and shipping 
of pampas grass plumes is an industry of _no 
sinall importance in Santa Barbara county, 
Cal Very large quantities of these graceful 
plumes are shipped to Hamburg, Germany, 
where they are in great favor four ornamental 
purposes. One grower, J. M. Short, hasa 
crop of 300,000 plumes, and recently shipped 
a whole carload to Hamburg. 


American Vessels carried imports into the 
U S last year to the value of $109,000,000 
against foreign vessels, 619,000,000. 


Cheese Imports 900,000 Pounds Monthly= 
This is the rate at which Italy, Switzerland, 
France and other parts of Europe are sending 
cheese to this country. During ten months of 
’97 total cheese imports 9,080,000 lbs, worth 
$1,213,000; a year earlier imports 9,140,000 lbs, 
value 1,243,000. 


Is Free Trade Imminent?—During the past 
six years 48 to 60 % of the imports into the U 
S entered for consumption came in duty free. 
In 1887, or ten years ago, the proportion was 
34% ;in 1877, 32%; in 1867, only 44 %; in 1857, 
15 %; and in 1837, or 60 years ago, 45 %. 








National Banks—There are 3615 national 
banks in the U S compared with 3661 in Dec, 
96, 3706 two years ago, and 3806 in early ’93 
or befure the panic began. 





Onions in Western Ohio—There are 125 cars 
onionsin this county in ordinary storaga, 
generally keeping well; Price, 49 cars; Pitts- 
& Co, 18; Stambaugh, 7; Hindman, 10; Ed- 
wards, 50.—[Alien Edwards, Hardin Co, O. 





Canada’s Butter Exports the past year were 
220,000 pkgs against 157,000 in ’96, 70,000 in 
795, 32,000 in ’94, 103,000 in ’92, and as high as 
194,000 in ’80. 





More Details About San Jose Scale. 
JOHN B. SMITH, N J EXPT STA. 





Concerning the distribution of the San Jose 
seale, it is absolutely safe to send cut twigs 
at this time ot the year. The scales after 
they are once fixed cannot move; they do not 
breed in the winter; they must grow fur some 
time in the spring before they are ready to 
reproduce and they cannot grow on dead 
wood, Within one week of the time that an 
infested twig has been cut it will be in such 
condition that it cannot afford nourishment 
for the scales. Evenin midsummer, within 
one week after a twig has been cut and left 
dry all the scales will be dead. It is perfect- 
ly safe therefore to send samples of scale-in- 
fested twigs at this time of the year, and in 
fact it would be a simple impossibility to 
transfer scales by means of twigs into thé or- 
chard, even if every precaution was taken to 
make the transfer successful. [All the same 
we won’t be a party to any such distribution. 
The Editor. } 

Concerning the recommendation of Mr 
Drummond, of painting the trunks and 
branches with a thick white paint to kill 
seale insects. This is avery good one, but 
—and this is an exceedingly important 
point—there must be no turpentine or simi- 
lar hght oil used in the paint. If there is it 
will kill the tree as quickly as anything that 
can be put on it. White lead paint is used to 
keen out peach borers 1n some localities, and 
there has been much recommendation of this 
material. Some have fuvund it successful, 
others have. killed their trees. The difference 
was, thav in one case turpentine was used to 
thin down the lead, in the other case, linseed 
oilonly. White lead paint thinned down by 
linseed oil is usually safe; but even this does 
damage occasionally. Thinned down by tur- 
pentine it will be fatal in most instances. 
This is one of the little details that makes all 
the difference between success and failure. 








OUR CORN PROPOSITION. 





Everybody Says Yes. 





The venerable Denison B. Smith, secretary 
Toledo produce exchange: The effort to in. 
crease copsumption of corn is an inspiration 
of American patriotism. 

“W. H. Hinrichson, congressman from IIli- 
nois: Iam with you in a general way, ale 
though I have not had time to examine the 
details of your plan. R. R. Hitt,cbairman of 
committee foreign affairs: I agree with you 
that the pressing necessity of western agricule 
ture is an increased outlet for our surplus 
corn. 

A clever bit of sarcasmis J. J. H. Grege 
ory’s petition to congress: ‘‘Whereas, your 
honorable budy has been very liberal to us 
farmers and gardeners in the matter of the 
free distribution of vegetable, flower, grain 
aud grass seed, we are encouraged to ask that 
this liberality may be extended to us through 
another channel, and that $50,000 be approprie 
ated for the purchase and free distribution, 
through the department of agriculture, of that 
class of handy smaller tools which every farme 
er so greatly needs, but which so few of 
them possess, such as bits and bit-stocks, 
planes, hand saws, sets of files, wood rasps, 
spoke shaves, shingling hatchets and the like, 
all of which could be readily transported 
through the mails. Weare persuaded that a 
free distribution of such tools would greatly 
promote econoroy in farming, by providing the 
means always at hand for repairing the sostly 
machinery which enters so largely into mode 
ern farming operations, besides enabling farm- 
ers to do more or less of theirown manuface 
turing. In this connection it is a fact of 
weight, that in many sections of our country 
tuition in the public schools includes a prac- 
tical knowledge of the comimon mechanical 
employwents; to enable our boys to turn such 
knowledge to account when they return to the 
farm, the above named tools, in the judzment 
of the petitioners, are imperatively needed.’’ 

Washington Gardner,secretary of state, Miche 
igan: Any proposition promising a larger cone 
sumption of corn products is worthy of con- 
sideration. We have carefully read the plan 
outlined. It is weli thought out and appears 
to be entirely feasible and desirable. It would 
seem that it should command the instant at- 
tention of the press, particularly the agricule 
tural press, and unless defects not readily ap- 
parent are discovered, the necessary steps 
should be taken to carry it out successfully. 

What railroad men are saying: George F. 
Bidwell, general manager Freemont, Elkhorn 
and Missouri Vailey, Omaha: The move 
toward the introduction of corn and corn 
products into foreign lands is one of the most 
important, in my judgment, to the territory 
west of the Mississippi river of anything une 
der consideration by our people and our na- 
tional congress. It has seemed to me that it 
would be a vast benefit to our western coun- 
try ifS skilled men could be sent to foreign 
lands and educate the people up to a true ap- 
preciation of the value of corn and corn prod- 
ucts for human food. John E. Frost, land 
commissioner, Santa Fe, Topeka: It seems to 
me that an exhibition of this sort would be 
valuable in promoting and increasing the use 
of our great cereal und in the development of 
the lines of'industry which are closely allied 
thereto, and my judgment is that no better 
location than Chicago or Kansas City could 
be selected. Charles H. Rockwell, traffic 
manager Monon, Chicago: It would be the 
means of showing up the benefits that could 
be derived from increased acreage of corn, 
and the disposition of the increase. If a cooke 
ing school was :un in connection with the 
exposition, it would demonstrate practically 
the numerous ways in§which this article could 
be utilized as food. W. C. Stith, general 
freight agent Missouri Pacific, St Louis: Any 
move which wall give our American products 
additional markets should certainly be wel- 
come. 

E. D. Bigelow, secretary Kansas City board 
of trade: I most heartily endorse your sugges- 
tion for the holding of an international expo- 
sition of the corn plant and its products, and 
also that an exhibit of the most thorough and 
comprehensive character be made at the Paris 
exposition of 1900. It is not too early to take 
the initiative for these two expositions, 
and I trust that a committee will be ap- 
pointed who will be thoroughly _interest- 
ed and competent to carry forward this enter- 
prise, which 1s sure to result in great benefit to 
the producer as well as the consumer, in this 
country and in Europe. 

















Winter Profit from Hens. 
W. H. JENKINS, DELAWARE CO, N Y. 

Can hens be made to pay a good profit when 
confined in konses in winter? As hens are 
usually kept, they do not generally commence 
laying on a paying basis until warm weather 
comes in the spring, when nature furnishes 
the conditions which are necessary for egg 
production. Egg laying is a part of reproduc- 
tion, and instinct prompts the birds to fulfill 
this function during the most favorable sea- 
sons. 

To obtain eggs in winter we must make the 
conditions as nearly like those in spring as 
possible. First notice that the main condi- 
tions are, warmth,plenty of room for exercise, 
and well-balanced food. 

Houses should be built low, double-board- 
ed, with building paper between the boards, 
and under the roof, if made of sbingles, and I 
prefer a tight tloor made of matched boards, 
There should be large windows to let in the 
sunlight, with doors to close over them on 
cold nights. I try to make the house so warm 
that I can stay in it on the coldest days with- 
out becoming uncomfortable. 

The following plan of feeding has been quite 
satisfactory. I mix bran middlings ani corn 
meal in about equal parts, putting in a table- 
spoonful of ground bone to every two quarts, 
and season the mash with a little salt and 
pepper and wet up the mixture with hot 
milk, when I have it. In the morning, I feed 
this mash to the hens, and give them only 
what they will eat up at once, but not enough 
to quite satisfy them. I then scatter a few 
handfuls of grain, using wheat,oats and buck- 
wheat for a variety, on the tloor and cover it 
with leaves,chaff, or other loose litter. This 
is done several times a day to induce the hens 
to scratch for the grain and thus get plenty of 
exercise. In the coldest weather, I feed them 
boiled corn at night. I give them warm water 
to drink and keep cut clover, meat aud bone, 
grit and shells in boxes so made that they 
cannot get into them to scratch them out. I 
hang up cabbages and chop up the celery trim- 
ming to keep them supplied wit green food. 
1 try to give them the kind of food that hens 
naturally seek when on a large range in sum- 
mer. Then furnish them a warm house and 
make them work far a part of their living. 

No cockerel should be kept among the lay- 
ing hens, except when eggs are wanted for 
hatching. The eggs will keep better, and the 
hens will lay more of them. I have kept sev- 
eral hundred hens, and had only one cockerel, 
which was used in the yard of thorough>reds 
where the eggs were saved for incubation. 

A mistake which many people make is in 
not giving their fowls sufficient room. Last 
spring a man wanted me to buy his hens. I 
went to see them, and he was keeping 70 hens 
in a room 12 ft square. He had fed and cared 
for them all winter with hardly an egg to pay 
him for his work. The hennery I built has 10 
rooms,each 12 ft square,and it does not pay me 
to keep over 15 hens in aroom. I keep Buff 
and White Leghorns and Minorcas. These lay 
a large white egg, for which I can get a fancy 
price. 

In my business of truck farming, I find that 
the hen manure saves me considerable money 
in fertilizers. When it is mixed with plaster 
on the roosts, then dried and pulverized, it is 
especially valuable in growing early veg- 
etables. 





Quickly Made Crate for Shipping Poultry.— 
Whether one desires vo shiz pure-bred poultry 





for breeding purposes, or live poultry to mar- 
ket, the crate figured herewith will serve 
most advantageously, while it is so very 
easily made that one need spend but little 
time in preparing his fowls for shipment. Se- 
lect an empty grocery box of the desired size, 
using one that is made of thin boards—three- 
ieghths of an inch preferably. Saw it through 
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from side to side in three or more places, as 
suggested by the dotted lines in the cut. 
Spread the sections apart and nail inch- 
square pieces in the corners, as shown, and 
the crate is complete. It will be well, how- 
ever, to tack a piece of cotton cloth or burlap 
about the sides, to keep out drafts. In such 
a crate fowls will go at single express rates 
and the crate will be very light. 





Let All Reply to the very pointed question 
thet follows. Wethink a general expression 
upon this subject will be highly interesting as 
wellas useful. J. L. H. asks: There are 
many breeds of bens. Which are considered 
the most profitable for the farmer to raise 
for layers and to kill for the market? 





Treatment of Abortion in Cattle. 


(PROF. JULIUS NELSON, before New Jersey Board 
of Agriculture, annual necting at Trenton, this 
week.] 

Statistical inquiry concerning the prevalence 
and trea*ment of bovine abortion in New 
Jersey was conducted by the agricultural 
experiment stations of the state, during the 
jate summer of 1897. Nearly 500 circulars of 
inquiry were sent to 160 different localities, 
and 194 answers from 103 localities were re- 
ceived. Of these, there were 89 replies from 
67 localities referring to at least 93 herds in 
which abortion had been known to have oc- 
curred. Jn five herds there had been ‘‘none’”’ 
recently; in 39, a ‘‘few’’ occasionally; in 27 
the disease was, or recently had been, epi- 
demic; and in 22 it had been epidemic several 
years ago, In many cases involving the entire 
herd. <A few respondents thought there 
had been an increase of this disease during 
the past year, but the majority reported a de- 
crease, which was generally attributed to im- 
proved treatment. Only eight relied on drugs, 
15 always isolated the aborting unimal, 30 
used disinfectants in the barn though only 
eight (of whom three were veterinarians) 
disinfected the animals toa greater or less 
degree. 

The recent researches by Prof Bang, the em- 
inent Danish veterinarian, have thrown such 
a tiood of light on the subject of abortion as 
to enabie us to intelligently and successfully 
deal with this malady and to suppress it if 
we so desire. These researches make plain 
what before had been only suspected, that 
epidemic abortion, and probably many cases 
of sv-called sporadic abortion, are the 
result of the growth of a species of ba- 


cillus in the _ cavity of the uterus, 
thus infecting the fetus and its mem- 
branes. These bacilli can live in the 


uterus from one pregnancy to the next; they 
are passed out in the discharges that accom- 
pany an abortion and can be transferred from 
cow to cow. Prof Bang caused abortion to 
take place in cows, ewes and mares, after in- 
troducing pure cultures of this bacillus. But 
the abortion does not follow sooner than 10 
weeks after infection. Ina case of natural 
infection, fourto eight months may elapse, and 
even some full-term calves ina heré subject tc 
abortion must be considered as carriers of 
contagion. 

There is a tendency for the cows to become 
immune, and for the germ to lose virulence 
unless itis transplanted to susceptible ani- 
mals. Thus in herds that are not replenished 
by new purchases, abortion dies out in two or 
three years, but at tle expense ot some conse- 
quent sterility. But for an unknown period 
the germs in such herds are capable of in- 
fecting new cows. To destroy the germs they 
must be reached by disinfectant solutions of 
which creolin is best. The interior of the 
uterus cannot be disinfected except just after 
calving and should always be washed out by 
a disinfectant solution after an abortion. 
Thus, if a herd is badly infected, it will take 
a year or more of careful work to destroy all 
the germs. Of course, all parts of the barn and 
all animals, implements, attendants, etc, ex- 
posed to contamination at the time of an 
abortion, should be rigorously disinfected and 
the products of abortion, and. even the bull, 
also. New cows introduced must be carefully 
watched, and should receive washings until 
after they have calved and have been purified 
by disinfectant injections. 
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Te RISING SUN 


Does nof stain ¢ 
or injure the hands} 
Does not burn red 


Morse Bros.Props. 
CANTON. MASS. 


QOAA 
<SUN PASTE 220% 
‘Best Quality-Largest Quant 


—y FORA QUICK SHINE 
A), KPPLIEDawoPOLISHED 















—— You can do it. 
> MAKE HENS LAY yteieiin's™ 


“ad This Priceless Secret of Success with Poultry is is 

B fally told in our New Poultry Book —— is sent 
ree 23 4 Premium with our Aa a 3 

Address, W. P. OO.. Clin ne Ae 








B4U By incuBaToRs 


Beauti- 





~ Get o . catal« 
: a LE ruil of po 





7 machinery. Mailed 


GATOR EU. Boslx bes Gisr 1A. 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


prize winning peu 
Sines guide to ntey ag " Calondas fo 08 "08 « eo paar «7 
price of eggs ana stock from the very best strains. It shows the 
‘ nest cae kens and describes them all. Get book and see speciai 
fer. Everybody wants this poultry book. Send 6 cents in stamos 
B. HH. GREIDER, FLORLN. & A. 









TRE MOWEY QUESTION 


is easily settled oy tee poul try question, You 
can settle the ae ‘try question by reference to our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Cuide 
Contains 100 pages printed in finest colors, 
80 varieties of poultry and how totreatthem in 
health and disease and how to make money with 
them, Poultry house plans,recipes ; postpaid 15c. 











John Bauscher Jr, Box 72, Freeport, 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 


eself- ulating. The simplest, most 
Cata- reliable, and cheapest . or Hatcher 
logue in the market. on 













GEO. ERTEL O0@., “QUIN 








HATCH Chickens BY STEAM 
ey EXCELSIOR Incubator 


AL} Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
tng. Th ds in ful 








Circulars fre 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue. 











wo Great EGG MAKERS 
MANR’S GEiNire OnvsraL ort: 
is} For Poultry. Cash or instalments. 

MAS ¥. W. MANN CO., MILFOKD, MASS. 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed joey Calcite, ern Bone, 
Ground Beef Se rope. end for Price Lis 
ORK CHE tIGAL WORKS, Yorx, PA. 












@10 CASH (100 Egg Size) ON TRIAL $11. “2 hatches 
from $10 machine, 86 and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mrs. 
P. Vollrath, Lockport, Ill. Send 4c for No. 13 catalogue of 
$5 ones. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0, 





Monitor Incubator. 
Til. 80-P. Cat. for stamp; 
tells all about Poultry. 

THE MONITOR CO., 
50 Wm. St., Middletown,Ct. 


Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
ELECTRICAL low prices, 109page cat. FREE 
M. EF. 8. €0., 82 Cortlandt St ,N.¥ 


GENTS WANTED-—Free samples. Sete, Tires, 
Belting, Mackintoshes and Rubber. H., P. O., 1371, N.Y. 


INCUBATORS 














Self-Regulating. Catl’g free. 
Ad. C. S. Singer, Cardington, O. 
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. New Jersey Horticulture, 





[From First Page. ] 
tree is perfectly dry,so that evaporation would 
be ramd. The difficulty in exterminating this 
scale lies in the fact that it finds a congenial 
home on every wayside tree and sbrub. 

Prof L. H. Bailey, Corneil university, took 
for his topic The problem of overproduction 
of fruit, while in reality his subject was the 
econowiecs of agriculture. The professor said 
overproduction consisted in growing more 
fruit than could be consumed within its lne 
of distribution. His opinion is that there is 
sadis rce much poor fruit grown, and that 
more attention should be paid to the growing 
of strictly first-class fruit. To that end he is 
experimenting on a large scale in growing 
choice varieties of apples on Paradise stocks, 
rather than as standards, although be does 
not wish any one to follow his example until 
the experiment had been thoroughly tested. 
Prof Bailey regretted exceedingly that our hor- 
ticulturists had not made an exhibition of 
fruit at Hamburg, they expected it, and it 
wouid have opened up a very large market for 
onr productions. Cvu-operative selling the 
professor thought the secret of profitable hor- 
ticulture. 

The Hon W. A. Taylor, assistant pomol- 
ogist department of agriculture, Washington, 
D C, urged the importance of small fruit cul- 
ture, not in a careless, indifferent way, but 
with the idea of improvement in quality and 
appearance. To please the eye should be the 
effort of the fruit grower, as an attractive 
basket of fruit, no matter what the variety 
may be, always finds a ready customer. 

The question of What protection should 
be given the producer of a new variety of fruit, 
was earnestly considered, as was the question 
of What fruits are planted to excess. Dr 
B. D. Halsted spoke on The prematuring of 
peaches, Mr S. C. Kevitt on Small fruits, Ira 
J. Blackwell on Home adornment and H. W. 
Collingwood on Horticultural advance. 





Merits of the York Imperial Apple. 


It is hardy and productive in central and 
westgrn New York.—[Prof L. H. Bailey, Cor- 
nell Station. 

The York Imperial is a well-known apple 
in Delaware and ranks well among orchard- 
ists.—| Delaware Experiment Station. 

It is anew variety, but has been tested 
enough to show that it will probably provea 
valuable market sort. It is hardy so far as 
tried. It is not one of the high quality apples, 
but its color and shipping characteristics 
make it valuable.—[ A. G., Storrs Exp 
Sta, Ct. 

Iau not aware that York Imperial has yet 
been fruited in Maine. Itis on trial at the 
Maine experiment Station and I think with- 
ont doubt is hardy enough for most localities 
in New England.—[Prof W. M. Munson. 

I am not aware that York Imperial is 
grown in Rhode Island for market, and I do 
not happen to know any orchards of it in New 
England, although it is highly recommended 
for this region in the catalog of fruits recent- 
ly published by the department of agricul- 
ture. I notice also that Prof Van Deman has 
stated recently that he cousiders it one of the 
very best apples for planting in New York 
state. It is supposed to have originated in 
Pennsylvania, but it seems to have been 
planted more at the south than north. I am 
informed that itis regarded as a profitable 
variety on the Delaware peninsula and that 
large orchards entirely of this kind are plant- 
ed in Virginia.—[L. F. Kinney, R I Exp Sta. 

So far as I know, York Imperial has not 
been frnited in New England, and yet I pre- 
sume it is to be found in a number of private 
collections. It grows its best in the moun- 
tains of western Maryland and West Virginia, 
and at altitudes where the winter ciimate is 
fully as trying as most any we have in New 
England, so I think there is no question as to 
its hardiness. One of the finest of winter red 
apples and very profitable for market.—[{J. H. 
Hale, Ct. 


G. 


It has been fruited to a considerable extent 
in central and northern New Jersey, and has 
proved hardy, and of excellent quality.—[E. 
B. 


Voorhees, New Jersey Exp Sta. 








FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


The York Imperial does not seem to have 
been planted often in New England. At least 
itis practically unknown in Vermont. It 
would probably not be hardy enough for the 
severer localities in this state, where Bald- 
win and Rhode Island Greening fail. In the 
central states it has proved quite valuable,and 
succeeds well in the regions about the great 
lakes, even in Ontario. The fruit is of fine 
quality and sells well tu intelligent buyers, in 
spite of its awkward lop-sided form.—[F. A. 
Wangh, Vt Exp Sta. 

I do not know of anyone who has fruited 
it to any extent in northern Mass. It isa 
beautiful apple and 














if the trees thrive and; 


tree or fruit develop no especial weakness, it fg 


will he very valuable. It is certainly worthy 
of extended trial.—{[S. T. Maynard,Mass Exp 
Sta. 





Tuberoses Easily Grown, 
SARAH E. WILCOX, OHIO. 





If to be grown in the open, start the bulbs 
in pots in March. Use small pots, one bulb 
in each, planting so the crown will be a little 
above the surface of the soil. Set ina warm 
place; keep the earth moist but not wet. When 
the bulbs show growth, give a cooler location, 
as rapid growth tends to weaken the plants. 

Give fresh air freely, but do not allow any 
chills, as the tuherose is very delicate and 
tender. Set the pots out of doors for a time 
on mild sunny days. Never give more water 
than is necessary to keep the soil moist. If 
kept too wet there will be fewif any  blos- 
soms. About the first of June transplant to a 
sunny spot in the garden, where there is a 
good soil which has been freejy fertilized with 
well-decayed cow manure. To secure fine 
blossoms the soil must be rich and mellow. 
When the fluwer stalks appear, tie to a strong 
support with a narrow strip of soft cloth, for 
wind, rain and sometimes theirown weight 
will cause them to break. Should the nights 


grow cool before they flower, cover with 
newspapers, which are light and a_ perfect 
protection. 


If for house growth set the bulbs in May, 
for succession of bloom, from April to June, 
at intervals of from two to three weeks. Fill 
six-inch pots with one part each of sand, leaf 
mold, old cow manure and good garden soil. 
Treat as directed above, sheltering from the 
intense rays of the sun and keeping in mind 
the caution regarding watering too freely. 
The pots may be kept on a sheltered piazza if 
preferred. Water about once a week with 
liquid manure. Should the green apiis ap- 
pear spray with soapsuds ora very weak so- 
lution of carbolic acid. The tuberose is a 
charming plant, with flowers of waxen white 
and subtle, delicate, though heavy perfume. 

The Temperature for House Plants. 

L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 








On cold nights when there is 
the temperature will fall below the danger 
point, it is well to spread newspapers in the 
window and draw shades so as to prevent as 
much as possible the loss of heat. The plants 
themselves should be covered with papers, or, 
if possible, should be removed from close 
proximity to the windows. If placed in the 
center of the room, preferably upon tables, or 
at least raised well above the floor, they will 
often escape injury, while similar plants re- 
maining in the window would-be frosted and 
perhaps killed by cold. 

As arnle, plants do best at a temperature 10 
or 15 degrees colder than they need during 
the day, and most of the species commonly 
used as house plants do not need over 50 or 55 


liability that 


degrees at night and will not suffer if the 
temperature falls as low as 40 degrees, al- 


though if sneh a low temperature be contin- 
ued for several days it will check the growth 
of most plants. In case plants have been 
frozen they should be slowly thawed out. 
While it will perhaps be impossible to save 
the foliage of tender tropical plants, the 
plants themselves, as well as the foliage of 
the hardier ones, can often be saved. They 
should be removed from the direct rays of the 
sun and kept at a temperature of 35 to 40 de- 
grees until they bave thawed, when it may 
be gradually raised. Cold water can also be 








INCUBATOR CELLAR 
For Description, 


AND GRAIN HOUSE. 
see Frontispiece. 


used to advantage in thawing them out, but 
the tem perature should be kept as low as 35 «de- 
grees as long as frost remains in the plant. 
Water used at 50 to 60 degrees will generally 
do more harm than to allow the plants to thaw 
out of themselves. 





I have real American Agriculturist for 
years, and find it the first paper among sey- 
eral, as it has a column interesting to anyone 
who reads at all.—[M. N. Goff, Bristol, N Y 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 











Wm. Stahl, 





Our readers will do well to write 
Quincey, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which may be had for the asking and 
contains much valuable information. 














THE PRICE OF SEEDS 


Low prices generally mean poor quality; 
but when seeds are bought from the growers, 
the best quality can be had at low prices. 


WE GROW SEEDS, YcectableSeeds. Field 


Seeds, Seed Potatoes, 
Our catalogue is free. It will be to your ad- 


vantage to see it and a pleasure to us to send it. 
JOS. HARRIS CoO., 
P. O. Address, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


CLOVER SEED 


_ Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds ¢ 
5000 acres. Our Grass Mixtures last 














biitetine Meadows sown in April will give ag 
rousing crop in July. Prices dirt cheap. am- 
moth catalogue and 11 pkgs. Grass and Grains 





free for but luc. postage. Catalogue alone ic. 


JCHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La pone Wis. 


with our wt t+ | 
—they S i? and 
Spray. Get 
our A, to o Farm 
prices. 12 styles 
spray pumps 
FIEL D FORCE PUMP Cco.,,; 


{00 Market St., Lockport. N. Y- 


a 

SEEDS You can seli my seeds. Good pay. New plan. 
eAgent’s outfit free. Write quick. 4 pkts.early veg. 
ANK 


THE NEW nasreesey. 
200 acres in plants. 
and 4 pkts. flower seeds, lOc. Catalogue free. FR 


for ‘FANCY M KET.” 
H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 












Money init. C ARS free. 
W. N. SCARFP, New Carlisle, Ohio 

















How to Treat Rhubarb. 
H. E. VAN DEMAN, 





Everyone may not know how to get the most, 
and that of the best quality, out of a small 
patch of rhubarb. I usually cultivate it along 
with my other garden vegetables, and in the 
most thorough manner, but last year I 
mulched it with coarse manure from the cow 
stable,and never had it do so well. No weeds 
could grow through the thick mulch and the 
damp cool, rich soil made the stems grow to 
immense size and remain tender nearly all 
of last season,and this year it is fully as good. 

There is a knack in pulling rbubarb so as 
not to hurt the plants much. -Each hill has 
several buds from which the leaves grow out 
as the season advances. If good judgment is 
not used in selecting the proper leaves to pull, 
the plants may be seriously damaged if not 
killed, as is often: the case. By being care- 
ful to pull only the older or outside leaves of 
each bud,there may be fresh, tender stems for 
several months. When we want to killa chick- 
en or pig, we do not catch the first one that 
comes handy; nor should we pull from the 
rhubarb the first stems that come within 
reach. Neither should more than a very few 
leaves be taken from each plant in one week. 
Those who do the pulling ought to understand 
these points, and know the importance of be- 
ing moderate in pulling, and to distribute 
the injury along the row; for it is an injury 
to pull the leaves from any plant. Havea 
bountiful supply, and then push it with high 
culture and plenty of manure. Of course it is 
quite right and necessary to pinch out all seed 
stalks at their first appearance. 





Kitchen Window Gardens.—Many persons 
wonder why, with all the care and attention 
they give their plants in the parlor or sitting- 
room,they can barely keep them alive through 
winter, while the kitchen window of many a 
modest cottage presents a continuous mass of 
luxuriant foliage and bright flowers. The 
reason is not far tou seek. In the kitchen the 
air is mostly charged with moisture, and 
through the connections with the outer air 
there is frequent ventilation, while in the liv- 
ing rooms, especially if furnace heated, the 
air is dry and not as frequently changed as in 
the kitchen. Besides, plants in the kitchen 
are not as much exposed to dust as they are 
elsewhere. Butin addition to all this there 
seems to exist some bond of sympathy be- 
tween plants and their owners. In the par- 
lor plants, like visitors, are made company of 
and are entertained as such, bus in the kitch- 
en they are companions and members of the 
household, with every one of their wants sup- 
plied as soon as it manifests itself. 


Colorado Melons in the East.—There is every 
prospect that the shipments of melons from 
Rocky Ford, and perhaps other Colorado 
points, will be greatly increased next season. 
The railroads have made sharp concessions, 
and shippers propose to provide themselves 
with ice for refrigeration at low [cost. Large- 
ly increased areas will be pnt in melons in 
the Arkansas valley next spring. Should this 
business amount to as much as its promot- 
ers hope, it may cause considerable competi- 
tion for southern grown melons. Rocky Ford 
fruit found its way last season into points as 
distant as New Evgland,commanding relative- 
ly high prices owing to the excellent quality. 
The Rocky Ford melon growers’ ass’n con- 
sists of about 520 members, or practically all 
the growers of that section of the country. 


Profit in Early Beans.—At the opening of the 
season, Mr Wiley Critz planted seven acres 
of dwarf garden beans for the early market 
within the corporate limits of Starkville. To 
try an experiment he planted cotton in every 
other row. Asa result ne secured a net profit of 
$220 on his beans and five bales of cotton. As 
cotton has been very cheap these five bales 
were worth only $78.25 after deducting cost of 
picking, ginning, packing, bagging and tidés. 
The net total for the seasun from the seven 
acres was $298.25,or about $42.60 per acre. Next 
year Mr Critz proposes to substitute corn for 
cotton.—[Edwin Montgomery, Mississippi. 


The Fruit Interests would be greatly bene- 
fited if the poultry product were increased to 
five times its present status.—[N. F. Murray. 





THE GARDEN 


“T Earn More 
Money Than My 
Girl Friends Who 


are in Business” 


A young lady in Indiana, an 
invalid and confined to her 
room, writes: ‘‘ No ‘shut- 
in’ need complain of being 
unable to earn money so 
long as your generous plan 
remains in force. It might 


appear as if I were working 


under great disadvantage, for 
I do all my work by corre- 
spondence, and rarely see 
my people personally. YetI 
earn much more money 
than the majority of my girl 
friends, who are pursuing 
the ordinary avoeations open 
to women.”’ 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
wants agents to obtain sub- 
scriptions and to look afterre- 
newals. What this girl, sick, 
has done, surely a healthy 
girl can do—and more. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 











The easiest roses to grow are 
the celebrated D, .& C. roses. 
The easiest way to grow th 
as well as all other flowers 0’ 
worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Kose Culture,” 
the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 
ica, 29th edition now ready, 120 pages. 
This splendidly illustrated book ani 
gample of our Magazine will be 
on uest. 
The Dingee & Conard Co. 
West G 


rove. Pa. 
—— HH or 
























Large, perfect shape 
vigorous, prolific, 
drought-resisting. 

Best varieties Strawe 

berry Plants; also Ase 
aragusRoots,Peach, 

ye and Plum Trees. 

Peaches grown from nat- 

ura! seed in section free 

from scale and yellows. 

Write for latest catalog—F RE. 
HARBISON’S NURSERIES, 

Berlin, Md. 





Bex Boxes 


Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 





Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 





Melon Baskets. 
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Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and the yield en- 
larged, if properly fertilized. Most fertil- 
izers do not contain enough 


Potash. 


Vegetables need plenty of Potash—at 
least 109% — besides the phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen. 

Write for our books which tell all about fertilizers, 
They are free. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





from carefully selected 
cabbage, onion, carrot, 
- beet, &c., and yet at as low 
ifsQ prices as seed raised from trash. 
Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 
to be the very earliest of all the 
wrinkled sorts, Try the Enormous { 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) 
y the best of all the early beets, the new J9 
~ cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have ff 
At the best garden you will need our cata- @ 
9 logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 
table seed,many ofthem ofourown raising, 
The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- 
est to wife and daughter. It is Free, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
43 years. Marblehead, Mass, \ 





In buying seeds *‘ economy is 
extravagance,’’ because the cost 
of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 
alweys largely exceeds the original 
cos: of the best and dearest seeds to 
be bad. The best is always the 

cheapest. Pay a trifie more for 


FERRY’ 
SEEDS 


and always get your money’s worth. 
Five cents per paper everywhere, 
Always the best. Seed Annual free, 


D.M.FERRY & CO. , Detroit, Mich. 


40,000 Apple Trees % €!, ch Pattie Sa 
r 


es, Dansville, N. Y., for 80 pp. Catalogue. Secure 
varieties now. Pay in spring. 


ICE PLOWS fois Gove NX 

















new edition; finest, most complete yet issued STARK FRUIT BOOK 


PAY FREIGHT is only one of Stark {2 Chal Points—the 
e full 12 plainly show WHY Stark Bro’s grow and 
sell the most trees. Then, we will not cut quality no matter how LOW our price 
( FRY 


sent free. STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. Stark, Me. Rockport, Ill. Dansville, N.Y. 








URPEE’S 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


FARM ANNUAL isos 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 
Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties for 1998, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free to planters everywhere. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

















WHY 





DO YOU HOE 


with that long-handled back-breaker? Because you haven’t read the “ Planet 


Jr.” Book for 1898, Otherwise you would be using a 





‘* Planet Jr.? No. 8 Horse Hoe and getting more work 
out of one man than you can out of six with old-fashioned 


“Planet Jr.” Farm Tools have revolutionized the science of 


hoes, Science does the work, and does it better; the crop ye 
better and sells enough better to pay for the machine. he 
“4 


farming; made it easier—more profitable. The “ Planet Jr.” 
Book will tell you the “how” and the * why” of it. 


Send for it. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
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AMERICAN. 
F{GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York. and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. Or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
fs paid. Thus Jan. '99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1899, 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess—When ordering a change in the 
acidress, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Secriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanye advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
82.00 or Ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Ruilding 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 15, 1898. 

















Our Almanac and Year Book 





For 1898 is better and bigger than ever. But 
to make it complete up to Dec 31, especially 
in its useful departments pertaining to com- 
mercial agriculture and the business side of 
farming, the last forms could not go to press 
until this week. The binding will be rushed 
and the books mailed in rotation to the orders 
on hand. If by Feb 1 those who have ordered 
the almanac have not received it, they will 
please drop us a line lest their order may not 
have reached us. By that date, we shall be 
able to thereafter fill all orders the day fol- 
lowing their receipt. We are sure that our 
friends will be pleased to have waited a few 
days longer, when they get the book and real- 
ize its completeness and value 

————EIE 

The free distribution by congress of small 
tools,as Mr Gregory sarcastically suggests (see 
Page 68 of this issue), would do more good 
and cost less than the government seedshop. 
The free publication of expensive medical 
and legal books and papers by government, 
for free distribution to the poor in those pro- 
fessions, has also been suggested. One man 
puts the case in a _ nutshell by asking: 
‘*What’s the use of working? Why doesn’t Un- 
cle Sam give us all a living?’’ But how fool- 
ish this all is! It shows the absurdity of the 
government seedshop. 

a ° 

‘*The farmer can never escape his taxes. 
Whatever means of escape are open to oth- 
ers, are closed to him.’’ Hence, as Gov 
slack so vigorously stated in his annual mes- 
suge to the New York legislature, farmers are 
vitally concerned in public economy. As he 
truly says, the large majority of farmers and 
mechanics live in the humblest way and con- 
tribute by tax to the support of the state in- 
stitutions. Hence, ‘‘justice to them will not 
permit, and humanity to paupers or insane 
does not require, palaces’’ for the accommo- 





EDITORIAL 


dation of these unfortunates. Every farmer in 
this and many other states will appreciate the 
truth of what is here said. When it costs $300 
per year per head to care for the inmates of 
the charitable institutions supported by the 
state, some of which have been constructed at 
a cost of over $10C0 for each inimate, it is time 
to calla halt. New York might well become 
the fortieth state to hold biennial sessions as 
it now has biennial elections, This would 
not only save many thousands of dollars to 
the public, but would also avoid a ‘‘raft’’ of 
unwise special legislation. 
——_———— rrr 

The astonishing decrease in the death rate 
of greater New York is provoking the wonder 
of the medical fraternity. The most generous 
allowance for errors in statistics still shows 
this city to be perhaps the healthiest place in 
the world. This is duubtiess due in part to 
the clean streets, destruction of unhealthy 
tenement houses, the opening of new parks in 
crowded districts and other sanitary methods 
enforced by the late reform administration. 
We believe that the reduction in the death 
rate is also due to the increased use of milk, 
butter and cheese. These are proving to be 
among the healthiest forms of foods. The fact 
that the death rate is falling off to such an 
astonishing extent while the consumption of 
dairy products has steadily increased, is the 
best possibie refutation of the sensational 
seare over tuberculosis in cows. That fad has 
about had its day. But for the determined 
effort of certain institutions that had the 
farmers’ interests at heart, we should have 
ere this seen many thousands of healthy cattle 
destroyed at great loss to the dairy interests, 
and with no advantage to consumers. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is modestly proud of the 
fact that it was the first agricultural journal 
to call a halt to the tuberculosis scare. As 
time goes on, experience piles fact upon fact 
to sustain the position originally taken by 
American Agriculturist in this matter and 
since endorsed by the agricultural press and 
by a majority in the veterinary and medical 


professions. 


Some of the arguments advanced for oppos- 
ing improvements in the rural postal service 
are absurd. If regular rates of postage were 
paid on the letters and documents mailed by 
the various government officials and depart- 
ments, this would alone nearly wipe out the 
present deficit on the total business of the 
postoffice. Nearly 95,000,000 letters and doc- 
uments were mailed free on ‘‘ofticial busi- 
ness’’ during the last fiscal year. Several mil- 
lions of this enormous quantity consisted of 
patent office reports, census volumes and 
similar bulky documents, the postage on each 
of which at regular rates would have varied 
from 10e to 50c or more. This flagrant abuse 
of the mails should be stopped. There isa 
class of ofiicials, however, who are imbued 
with the nution that government should mo- 
nopolize the publishing business. They want 
the privilege of mailing post free (for political 
reasons) millions of speeches, reports and 
other ‘‘pub docs.’?’ These men are Jeaders in 
the movement to restrict the circulation of 
newspapers, periodicals and paper-covered 
books by compelling them to pay a higher rate 
of postage. Before any such scheme is car- 
ried out, however, the abuse of the franking 
privilege by public otficials should he less- 
ened. The postoffice department reporis that 
about 2,000 million pieces of second-class mat- 
ter were mailed last year, of which more than 
one-fourth were carried free of postage in the 
several counties of publication. It remains to 
be demonstrated, however, why local papers 
should go post free, while others have to pay 
2c per pound. Free connty-postage largely 
benefits the big daily papers with their local 
circulation. 





Wheat in Australia—<An official estimate of 
the wheat yield of the colony of N S W is 
9,745,000 bu. There will be a small surplus 
available for export. 





American Agnculturist is the same old fa- 
vorite in our farmers’ homes. Its market re- 
ports make it the most valuable farm journal 
published.—[Walter J. Bennett, Putnam Co, 
N Y. 





MONEY CROPS. 


Onion Stocks Reduced, Market Firm. 





Viewed from the standpoint of the producer 
who still holds part of his crop, and from that 
of the interior dealer, early Jauuary finds the 


onion situation fairly satisfactory. While a 
great many farmers took advantage of the 
full measure of their crup and the  beiter 


prices at the opening of the season, selling di- 
tect from the field, others who make a special- 
ty of onions heid until later. A considerable 
part of these reserves are now out of first 
hands. Yet the important onion sections of 
New England, New York and Ohio, and here 
and there in the west, contain moderately 
liberal quantities available forthe later winter 
and spring markets. These onions 
ing well as a rule, yet some complaints come 
to us of rot. While the market as a whole is 
quiet, there is an undertone of fair confidence 
and many are hulding in anticipation of an 
advance later. In the old established on- 
ion sections of the Connecticut valley and ad- 
jacent to Long Island Sound,a good many on- 
ions are held for better prices. This is also 
true of western New York and Ohio. In the 
important onion growing counties of the state 


are keep- 


last named, stocks as a whole are apparently 
more liberal than further east, yet a fair de- 
mand is noted with city dealers interested. 
ONIONS PER BUSHEL DATES NAMED. 
Jan 10 Aug 25 July 1 Jan 17 
1898 1897 1897 1897 
Boston, 9e 85e 90e 85¢ 
New York, 1.25 80 90 90 
Chicago, 65 53 60 55 


~ good many onions are held along the line 
of the N YCR R, and while in many in- 
stances best stock is firmly held for higher 
prices, other growers and dealers are disposed 
to sell. A valued correspondent of American 
Agriculturist, located at Fairport, Monroe Co, 
reports the situation rather unsatisfactory 
with prices a little lower im some instances 
than 1n the fall. ‘‘A dealer at Union Hill on 
the R W O railroad,’’ he writes, ‘‘is carrying 
a JotZof onions, and one of our local produce 
dealers tells me he knows of 100,000 bu in 
this part of N Y.’’ Secretary Ebeling, Syr- 
acuse, of the onion growers’ ass’n, reports a 
fair demand, prices much the same as_ earlier 
in the season, quite a large quantity still in 
hands of growers and keeping well; anticipa- 
ting an advance with colder weather. <A cor- 
respondent in Wayne Co says onions are most- 
ly in cold storage and firmly held,prices much 
as early in the autumn, but a better demand 
apparent. In Orange Co, quietude prevails, 
with demand only fair and many holding for 
better prices, especially good stock. The Jong 
Island crop in the neighborhood of Orient was 
mostly shipped early in the season. A cor- 
respondent in northwestern Pennsylvania 
Says stock generally exhausted, prices now 
highest of the year. In the northeastern part 
of Ohio, between Cleveland and Erie, a good 
many onions are on hand, yet holders are 
tairly confident in the future of prices. On- 
ions are generally controlled by dealers, al- 
though a considerable number of farmers in 
the aggregate have some. A well-known deal- 
erin Lake Co writes us there are a third 
more onions on hand than last year at this 
time, estimating upward of 80,000 bu in east- 
ern Ohio, price 65@70c per bu, but difficult to 
buy at that, anticipating a further sharp ad- 
vance in fine stock before March. Another 
correspondent in the same county estimates 
half a crop still on hand, onions keeping fair- 
ly weli, holders not anxious to seil at bid 
prices of 65@70c, even though these are com- 
vared with 35@49¢ in early autumn; move- 
ment rather slow. The Horr-Warner Co, 
operating in Lorain Co, say they have just 
about two-thirds of the stock of a year ago, 
onions keeping well, selling at 65@67c per bu 
for yellow and 75c for red, undertone of mar- 
ket strong, price in early fall 40c. A leading 
grower and dealer in Wayne Co says holders 
want 25 to 40 % more money for their onions. 
Present price around $2 per bbl, stocks small- 
er than last year and quality better. ‘‘ What- 


ever excess the remainder of Ohio may 
have over last year,’’ he writes, ‘‘we be- 
lieve is fully neutralized by shortages 








west and in New England.’’ Aside from four 
growers who have in all 60,000 to 75,000 
bu, Hardin Co has few onions; stock in 
some cases sprouting badly,prices now 75@80c 
per bu for choice on track compared with 
40@50c last fall. Medina Cu reports onions 
keeping better than expected and well sold. 

At New York, choice onions are scarce and 
firm, others slow. Orange Co red $2 50@3 P 
bag, yellow 2@2 50, white 2 50@4, N J white 
3@5 P bbi, eastern white 3@6, red 2 50@3 50, 
yellow 2 25@3, N and western yeilow 
2@2 50. 

At Boston, the market is firm and slightly 


higher. Native onions 90c@$1 P bu, ch 2 75 
® bbl, fair to good 2 25@2 50, Spanish 1@1 10 
® bu-cra. 


The Farmers’ Interest in Hawaii. 





The Hawaiian sugar bounty treaty of 1876 
yields this country less than 12 % of recipro- 
cal free trade. From 1876 to 1884 the duty 
paid by all other foreign sugar imported into 
the UD S of the same standard‘of quality aver- 
aged 2.8le per lb. During the next six years 
the duty averaged 24c. From 1890 to 1895, the 
duty was 40 % ad valorem. According to the 
Hawaiian Annuai, the recognized authority 
ou customs matters, the free admission of its 
sugar tothe U S market, while other for- 
eign sugars were paying the required duty, 
amounted to a total gift or bounty to Hawai- 
jan sugar planters uf $72,000,000 up to Jan 1, 
1897. Itis probable that up to the present 
time the bounty to this Hawaiian monopoly 
has amounted to $75,000,000. In other words, 
while this government wuuld give no bounty 
to American sugar producers, it has paid out 
three-fouiths of $100,000,000 as a bonus to the 
Sandwich Island producers. Our farmers 
think that this thing has gone on long enough. 

It is urged that San Francisco cannot afford 
to have the Hawaiian treaty defeated, because 
she enjoys its carrying trade. How much 
does this amount to? For 1896 San Francisco 
received 152,000 tons of Hawaiian sugar, while 
75,000 tons were shipped direct to New York. 
At a rate of $3.50 per ton, a few shipping 
tirms in San Franvisco benefited to the amount 
of $532,000. Butto give them this benefit, 
the U S government remitted in duties on 
Hawaiian sugar during 1896 about $6,000,000. 
This bounty 1s yearly increasing. In other 
words, that a few ship owners in ’Frisco may 
get a fancy freight rate, the government is 
asked to lose about $100 for every dollar of 
their pronht. 

‘*Hawaii produced only 227,000 tons of sug- 
ar last year, or but little more than one-tenth 
of the U S consumption—not enough to cut 
any figure.’’ This is one of the arguments of 
those who favor annexation. But to produce 
even this quantity of sugar in the United 
States would require 45 factories costing 
$250,000 each, or nearly $12,000,000 of capital. 
They would utilize the beets grown on 150,000 
to 175,000 acres of land, to say nothing of the 
enormous sums that would be spent for labor, 
supplies, etc. 


Notes from the Field. 


At Fredonia, N Y, a beet sugar meeting 
will be held Saturday afternoon, Jan 15. 
There’s lots of interest in this vicinity in the 
proposition. 

Monroe Co, N Y, is deeply interested in se- 
curing a beet sugar”’factory. Beets grown 
there have proven very rich and have yielded 
heavily. An immense acreage now devoted 
to potatoes, onions and cabbage would be 
quickly turned to beets if one or more facto- 
ries are established. Several towns are anx- 
ious to secure a factory send are willing to 
make liberal inducements. 

Our attention bas been directed 
buildings now vacant that might 
for a beet sugar factory. Usually this would 
be poor economy. What is saved in first cost 
would be lost in increased expense of install- 
ment and operation. A sugar factory must 
be so planned that, receiving beets at one end 
and discharging sugar at the other, every 
operation may go forward with the least labor 
and expense. 

A new beet sugar factor at Ogden, Utah, is 
now assured, as the contracts have been clos- 
ed for its construction. The factory will have 
a daily capacity of 500 tons, to be completed 
in time to handle the 1898 beet crop. It will 
represent an outlay of some $700,000. 

According to a recent consular report it is 
expected that a considerable reduction will 
take place this year in the area of the land 
devoted to sugar beets in Bohemia, due to the 


to sundry 
be utilized 





THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


high prices prevailing in the grain markets 
and the low prices paid for beets. The latest 
crop was sold by growers at 34 to 44c per 100 
kilograms of 220 lbs, equal to $3.10 to $4 per 
ton of 2000 lbs. Farmers who did not use the 
seed furnished by the sugar refiners received 
prices as low as $2 per ton. From reports 
from the different localities, it is estimated 
that the next Bohemian beet crop will be re- 
duced in quantity as much as one-third. 

Imports of raw beet sugar during Nov were 
practically nothing, compared with 381,000 lbs 
in Oct, 336,000 lbs in Sept, 101,009 lbs in Ang. 
The traftic in foreign sugar seeuis to have been 
transferred entirely tu cane, the imports here 
continuing very large. 

The beet sugar industry at Brussels, Belgi- 
um, is in an unsatisfactory condition, many 
of the retineries barely paying expenses while 
some are running at a loss. A recent consular 
report says the selling price of sugar is so low 
that prospects for contracts with farmers for 
the coming year’s harvest will be at a very 
much reduced rate. 

Commissioner Wieting, in his report to the 
New York legislature, recommended an addi- 
tional appropriation to carry on the beet sug- 
ar industry in the state. Last year $25,000 
was set aside for this purpose. 

The Chino sugar factory has closed down aft- 
er the longest and most successful run in its 
history. Its gross profits for the season are said 
to be about $350,000. Nearly 100,000 tons beets 
were worked up for which the farmers receiv- 
ed $410,000. Of this amount the Chino farmers 
got $260,426. The remainder going to the beet 
growers of Anaheim and Hueneme. There 
was an output of 1050 carloads, or 25,000,000 
lbs sugar. 


0 
Our Special Dahlia Offer was fully set forth 
in our Christmas number, Dec 18. We will 
send this journal one year and any one set of 
the dahlia tubers described in that issue, on 
receipt of $1.25. If more than one set of tu- 
bers is desired, add 25c for each additional 
set. We wish to emphasize the statement 
made in our offer, ‘‘that where no yearly sub- 
scription accompanies the order for dahlia tn- 
bers, they must be paid for at the retail price 
specified,’’ which is 50c each for sets 1 and 2, 
and 60c each for sets 3, 4,5, 6and7. In 
ail cases, we prepay postage. The i 


dahlia is 
the coming flower, and no one will regret 
planting it. 


To Restore Vinegar.—W. A. B.: Cider vin- 
egar which was formerly good, but which has 
lost its strength, may perhaps be restored by 
adding sugar at the rate of one pound for two 
gallons of vinegar and allowing it to ferment 
again. Thisis the best suggestion that Dr Van 
Slyke can give, who has heen investigating 
the cider question at the New York exper- 
iment station. If others have had any expe- 
rience that will throw light on this matter,we 
shall be pleased to hear from them. 


CAREY’S 
MAGNESIA c 


FLEXIBLE MENT ROOFIN 


Especially suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 
AE 








ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 
x er than shingles, 
hl 4 tin oriron. Any 
! ordinary man 
5 : i can easily put it 
= Fe on with a knife, 
= sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free descriptive catalogue, samples & prices. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COo., 
Lockland, Ohio, 





25 Wayme Avenue, - - 
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Crutches Must Go 


When Hood’s Sarsapariila Comes 
and Drives Out Rheumatism. 
The two cannot dwell together. Rheu- 
matism is a disease of the blood. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. It cures the 
aches and pains which make this season a 
dread to so many people. : 
‘For some years past my wife has bee 
troubled with Rheumatism. She took 
different kinds of medicine without any 
beneficial results. She saw an advertise- 
ment of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and concluded 
to give it a trial and it accomplished a com- 
plete cure.” JOSEPH BERNIER, 89 Green 
Street, Worcester, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier, 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills easy to buy, easy to take, 


easy to operate. 25c. 


july, 
August, 
September. 


When the melon vine commences to twine, 
And fruits to colic in stomachs incline ; 
Then all should recall, since “auld lang syne,” 
Our mothers have used Johnson’s Anodyne. 


JonnSON2 nen 


Dropped on sugar it is pleasant to take for colic, 
cramps, cholera-morbus, all summer complaints, 
ains in the stomach, bowels or kidneys. For bites, 
am, bruises, sun-burn, sprains or strains, it is 
the sovereign cure. All who use it are amazed at 
its power and are loud in its praise for ever after. 


’ ONE A DOSE, Physicians 
ARSONS PILLS. say they are Best Liver 
Pill made for Biliousness, Sic -_—~"~y | all 
Liver troubles. Send for our Book. Price 26 cts. 
LS. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, 


.WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
\_{i@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
; | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


‘4 SENO FOR CATALOGUE 
LSE ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.V3 


S& "MACHINE 
to weave your own fenceof 
Comes. Mined Steck 

ng re 
52 inahes high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
#20 buys wire for 100 
ence. Agents 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 


Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 

































FOR $2.00 We Will 
ship you this improvedCornm and 
Cob Mill. If after 5 days trial 
you find mill all right pay us bal- 

nce, if not return mill. Can be 

‘un with 2to8H.P. Grinds 4 to 35 
bu. an hour according to power. 
42 sizes of mills for all kinds of 
work. Send for free catalogue 
and speeial offer. Say how 
agmuch power you have. Address 


Marvin SmithGo, tiiescoc te: 
















‘Corn Shelflers—> 


IA_ZN 
for hamd or power; cleans and —— < 

scorn from cob, Price $4.75. Shells 18-bu. an SS) 
hr. Hand sheller $1; shells bu. in 4 minutes.Two' 
hole sheller with pulley,crank,fan & table ;shells) \ 
35 bu. an hr. $10.50. New style self-feed sheller) Bi 4 
shells 500 bu daily; 15 styles & sizes; every sheller| 74 
beuaranteed. We have no agents but sell di- 


all reduced. (@@Send for free Catalogue. A 
\Marvin Smith Co. 68 S. Clinton St. Chica 
He SSS SS EES &VBIVIDIDIODOSD 











Mh. 



















tool house of itself, 


“IRON AGE” Book. FREE. 


most saving tool of the kind 

ever devised. Does perfect work 

as a seed drill, double-wheel hoe, 
cultivator, plow and rake. A whole 
Send for the 


Is 
way to wealth, 
Such men use the 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 
most in wages, work and time. 
Combined Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe, is the sin-/ 
plest, strongest, safest and fe 
—_ > 
S&S : 


BATEMAN MFG. O0., Box 182 Grenloch, N. J. 
POVOOYMIEPLD. DOOAVDV OI OIGYOVL 








BQOSVLOENVOOSVTTOOSOOADNOOSGVNOSOVASOIOVAN 
ONE whose methods are right. He’s on the 
ON AGE iis" 
gy ike AND 
because they savegy 


One of them, the @& 
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PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 
North Manlius grange officers were installed 
as follows: Master, Hervey Hulburt; lecturer, 





Mrs Carrie Parsons; secretary, Miss Maud 
Hulburt. A light spread was served and two 


received degrees. 

Wright Settiement grange elected: 
Arthur Colburn; lecturer, Mrs G. W. 
secretary, Lester Wilson. 

Floyd grange elected: Master, George Wil- 
liams; lecturer, Mrs George Williams; secre- 
tary, Miss Clara Lawton. 

Ft Jackson grange held an unusually large 
and interesting meeting Jani. The newly 
elected ofticers were installed by Past Master 
Philu Davis, aiter which followed a literary 
program, the younger members of the grange 
taking a very active part by recitations, dec- 
lamations, reading and music, doing them- 
selves and the grange great honor. An ad- 
dress by Mrs S. N. Judd of Canton on 
Why we eat and what shall we eat, held the 
close attention of all. Rev Mr Teeke gavea 
most excellent and able address, Help one an- 
other. This is one of the most active and 
tlourishing granges of the county. Sister Olive 
Nichols, secretary for nine years, was nom- 
inated at the last election for now and _ for- 
ever. 

De Ruyter grange elected: Master, A. D. 
Warren; lecturer, D. E. Benjamin; secretary, 
LB. E. Wood. 

Corinth grange of Saratoga Co at public in- 
stellation installed: Master, G. W. Howe; 
lecturer, Mrs James Barrett; secretary, F. J. 
Eggleston. The installation ceremon‘tes were 
conducted by Dr Miller, master of Greenfield 


Master, 
Jones; 


grange. An address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by School Commissioner John T. Rice, 


which was followed by addresses by the fol- 
lowing reverend gentlemen: Rev R. D. An- 
drews of Greenfield Center, Revs Arthur Dra- 
cus and C. H. Wyman of Corinth. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Ringoes grange oflicers were 
foilows: Master, E. N. Strong; lecturer, P. 
H. Hartwell; secretary, Bessey D. Sked. 
Ringoes grange is in a thriving condition, 
neetings are held the second and fourth Sat- 
urday afternoons of each month and the at- 
tendance is generally good. 

Locktown grange oflicers have been installed 


installed as 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





A Poultry Year Book of great value is the 
annual guide and catalog of John Bauscher, 
Jr, of Freeport, Jl. He is one of the most ex- 
tensive poultry breeders in the country, own- 
ing 28 farms and keeping one pure variety on 
each farm. The stock is kept pure and of the 
best quality. His poultry guide illustrates 
the more popular breeds, gives treatment of 
diseases, plans for poultry houses and several 
pages of valuable advice to amateur poulter- 
ers. A large vegetable and plant seed trade 
has been conducted for 26 years in connection 
with the ponltry business and special induce- 
ments are offered in the way of novelties at 
a low rate this year. Every farmer and every 
poultryman should secure and keepas a book 
ot reference Bauscher’s annual for 1898, which 
will be mailed to any address for 15 cents. 





A Modern Fence that will stand as solid and 
rigid as a stone wail but is mure ornamental, 
easier to put up and take down, or shift to va- 
rious fields,is the hardened,coiled spring steel 
wire fence. Such fences are hog tight, too 
high for sheep, and bull strong, or they may 
be put up in as many or few strands of wire 
as desired. The machines for placing the fence 
are not expensive and wire may be bouglit 
at wholesale. The Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co of Adrian, Mich, have put up thousands of 
fences in nearly every-state, while in the ren- 
tral and western states hundreds of miles are 
fenced off in one continuous strip with Page 
woven wire fence. The wire is hardened and 
coiled so it withstands all extremes of weath- 
no effect. The fence is easily 


er. Frost has 
put up and yet more easily made so. tight 
a locomotive or a herd of steers rushing 


against it have been unable to break it down. 
Once properly put up, repairing is but sel- 
dom necessary for years. This form of fence, 
and particularly the Page woven wire fence, 
is recommended by farm owners, foreimen, in- 
stitute speakers and inflnential members of 
the grange. Their profusely iliustrated cat- 
alog is filled with scores of voluntary testi- 
monials from many such successful farmers. 
The best is the cheapest and in fencing ma- 
terial the best is none too good. The Page 
company solicit postal card requests fer cat- 


alogs,which are sent our readers who mention 
this paper. 





GRANG# 


THE 


as follows: Master, W. W. Lambert; lecturer, 
E. M. Heath; secretary, A. J. Burkett. lock- 
town grange meets every Tuesday evening 
and invariably has a large attendance. The 
co-operative sales and purchases during 1897 
amounted to about $7000. 

Oak Grove grange officials for 1898 are: 
Master, D. M. Burd; lecturer, Charles Stin- 
abaugh; secretary, W. A. C. Robinson. Oak 
Grove is a very active working grange, meets 
every Wednesday evening with good attend- 
ance and has done a large business the past 
year in a co-operative way. 

Spring Mills grange elected: Master, M. W. 
Angell; lecturer, Samuel Fry; secretary, Ma- 
ry E. Woolf. This grange, not yet one year 
old,has done a business in a co-operative way 
since it was organized of over $1500. It meets 
every week and with good attendance, Deputy 
I. H. Hoffman installed the officers. 


OHIO. 
Co-operative Trade During 1897. 


The past year was quite an improvement 
over 1896 in trade arrangements. The state 

range gets a rebate of 4 to 14 % on all goods 
Gonate under these arrangements, and the 
granges that buy their supplies save 10 to 
40 %. There are too many granges that do not 
purchase through grange arrangements. The 
number that do is increasing, however. I 
think that arrangements can be made for the 
greater part of farm machinery at a_ sav- 
ing of 25%.if Patrons would decide upon three 
or four makes. One difficulty in sending ma- 
chinery from factory to the farm is the lack 
of mechanical skill in setting it up, adjusting 
and getting it in proper running order. The 
patronage of the grange the past year will put 
over $1000 in the state grange treasury. If 
the 400 granges in Obio would all do their 
duty, 16 would place a snug sum in the treas- 
ury to prosecute grange work, and save to 
Patrons a large sum. The expense of print- 
ing anG distributing trade circulars was $211, 
received from advertisements in circulars 
$282. Over 100 tons of binder twine were 
purchased last year throngh the trading ar- 
rangements with one firm. Some granges 
failed to pay their bills promptly, and that 
injures grange credit. The quality of twine 
was fully up to representations. Nearly all 
that has been done isin the line of purchas- 
ing supplies, but I am satisfied that a plan can 
be adopted to sell our products to advantage. 
Patrons in the eastern,states want to buy 
corn, oats, hay, flour and clover seed direct 
trom Patrons further west. Some$plan should 
be put into force to bring about this direct 
trade,and the state granges should take it into 
consideration. Two or three agents could be 
appointed in each state to transact the busi- 
ness. They should give bonds and chargea 
small commission.—[{R. L: Holman, Chair- 
man Executive Committee to Ohio State 
Giange. 





Plymouth grange elected: Master, William 
Brown; secretary, E. Ehret. State Organ- 
izing Deputy C. W. Hale exemplified the un- 
written work. 

Clifton grange elected: Master, Daniel 
Gerhardt; lecturer, Miss Estella Pentoney - sec- 
retary, W. H. H. Turner. Installation Jan 
18 by R. L. Holman of the state grange ex- 
ecutive committee. Miss Mary Hill and Se- 
bastian Gerhardt, Jr, prominent. members of 
Clifton grange, were married Dec 30. 

Champion grange of Perry Co was reorgan- 
ized with 31 charter members, Dec 6, by Dep- 
uty §. E. Strode. 

Organizing Deputy C. W. Hale 1eorganized 
Mt Blanchard grange with 19 charter mem- 
bers Jan 4. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Riverside grange elected: Master, Hon J. 
H. Collins; lecturer, T. W. Foard; secretary, 
M. V. Brown. Installation Jan 15. 


- BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
but beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
ket. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 

Ammonia... 








8} per cent. 





Nitrogen 7 percent. 
Protein .... 0.00 42 percent. 
Qhloccccccce sees 9 percent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place, 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 





HOW 10 FIND OUT. 


Fill a bettle or common glass with urine 
and let it stand twenty-four hours; a sediment 
or settling indicates an unhealthy condition 
of the kidneys. When urine stains linen it is 
evidence of kidney trouble. Too frequent 
desire to urinate or pain in the back, is also 





convincing proof that the kidneys and blad- 
der are out of order. 
WHAT TO DO. 
There is comfort in the knowledge so often 


expressed that Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney remedy, fulfills every wish in re- 
lieving pain in the back, kidneys, liver, blad- 
der and every part of the urinary passages. 
It corrects inability to hold urine and scald- 
ing pain in passing it, or bad effects follow- 
ing use of liquor, wine or beer, and overcomes 
that unpleasant necessity of being compelled 
to get up many times during the night to 
urinate. The mild and the extraordinary ef- 
fect of Swanmp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. If you need ua 
medicine you should have the best. Sold by 
druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 
So remarkably successful has Swamp-Root 
been that if you wish to prove its great merit, 
you may have a sample bottle and pamphlet 
both sent free by mail. Mention American Ag- 
riculturist and send youraddress to Dr Kilmer 
& Co, Binghamton, N Y. The fact that this 
liberal offer appears in this paper is a sufti- 
cieut guarantee, 








MAN SAVED 


BY USING A FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 
ne n ca 

more wood with it SUES RISE, 
thantwoinany other 
way & do it easier. 9 
cords in 19 hrs. 
any wood on any 
ground. Saws trees 
down, Catalog free. 
istorder gets agency. 





FOLDING SAWING MACH. Co, 64-65 S, ClintonSt, Chicago 





LUMP JAW 


ee The only certain remedy is Fleming’s 
‘ Lump Jaw Cure, Kills the germs and 
removes the tumor. Price $2.00. A bot 
tle cures two ordinary or one severe Case, 
Mailed on receipt of price. Write for 
circular with fall information. 

FLEMING-HANDSCOMB CO, 

10 East 14th St., New York City, 
Mention this paper. 








Improved ____.0= 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 








LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 


Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
GISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 








Garden Flowers 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 










Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 
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ANOTHER TIGER 


He aims also to dominate the milk-producing rural districts as well as city consumers. 


end of the milk traftiec may work into an even worse condition than at present. 


Waking Up on the [Milk Question, 





It may appear on the surface that the work 
of organizing the Five States milk producers’ 
association is progressing slowly, but Sec’y 
Martin feels quite encouraged. To attempt to 
do it by correspondence was very unsatisfac- 
tory and during the past few weeks he has 
been right out among the farmers, especially 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
railroad, also on the Delaware and Hudson 
railroad. Sec’y Martin writes: 

I must say that the interest of the producers 
to organize is not diminishing. I tind diffi- 
culties to encounter, but they can be over- 
come. E-have not been able to stop over at every 
station, but held meetings and organized lo- 
cal sections on the three railroad lines. It 
was not so much for that purpose as it was to 
get good men to represent their sections ata 
meeting that should be held in New York as 
soon as possible for the purpose of perfecting 
the permanent organization. There are enough 
local sections already organized to accomplish 
this. The farmers are anxious for tke per- 
manent organization to be perfected and for 
a definite plan of campaign. 

I therefore wish to announce through 
American Agriculturist that a meeting will 
be held at New York city soon for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the permanent organiza- 
tion of the Five States milk producers’ asso- 
ciation and to perfect a plan for its work. Ev- 
ery local section of the association is enti- 
tled to send delegates. Wherever the farmers 
are not already organized, they have only to 
apply to me to secure the outtit with which 
they can perfect their preliminary local or- 
ganization, which will be entitled to senda 
delegate to this meeting. 

Both the sections already organized, and 
those that I hope will perfect their organiza- 
tion immediately on receipt of this notice, will 
be sent a private letter informing them of the 
date of the meeting in New York. Itis con- 
sidered best to manage the matter in this way 
so that only milk producers duly organized 
may be admitted and thus exclude certain 
dealers, exchange men, creamery men, milk 
trust agent-, etc, that would like to get into 
the meeting. 

I have no doubt about the success of the 
Five States milk producers’ association, if the 
above plan is conducted properly. I have 
discovered many things that were in the way 
and after explaining matters and talking them 
over with the farmers, these difficulties have 
been overcome. Thetrust is troubling the 
producer, and many of the creameries are 
trembling in fear of it. Whether the trust is a 

e 


success or not, farmers must organize to look 
after their interests. And if the trust 
should prevail at the city end of the business, 
producers have got to come together and look 
out for No 1 or the trust will get its grip on 
the country end also. I wish every producer 
interested in this matter would confer with 
me at once.—[L. S. Martin, Sec'y Five 
States’ Milk Producers’ Ass’n, Augusta, Sus- 
sex Co, New Jersey. 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

I am satisfied there willbe nothing done as 
long as Mr Martin is secretary, and I see very 
plainly that the winter is going to slip away 
as the spring did a year ago. am looking 
every day for our president to call a meeting 
ofthis branch. We are trying hard to hold to- 
gether, but if Mr Martin does not do some- 
thing soon our organization will go to pieces. 
If it does it can never be reorganized. Some 
might ask what van be dune more tlian he is 
doing. He could have some one at every 
primary grange and every farmers’ institute 
to lay the matter before the farmers and milk 
producers and impress upon them the impor- 
ance of thorough organization. Then he 
could send a report every week to American 
Agricultunst so farmers would know what is 
being done.—[R. Atkinson, Wyoming 
Co, Pa. 


Tobacco Outlook Favorable for Growers. 


The year 1898 is ushered in under most 
favorable conditions for growers of all kinds 
of tobacco. But espezially in heavy leaf is 
the outlook bright. Stocks in the open mar- 
ket are light and while manufacturers carry 
an unusual load, yet they possess but little of 
the finer grades which are so much in de- 
mand. Growers or country dealers are regard- 
ed as holding but little old leaf and the crop 
of new is unusually small. Prices can hardly 
be expected to recede, while on the other hand 
an advance may be expected on some grades. 
Prospects for the beginning of the new year 
are that offerings will be heavy, as prices are 


more satisfactory than for many months. 
With the opening of the year, prices were 


low and unsatisfactory, but as the small per 
cent of choice leaf in old crops became a _ rec- 
ognized fact and the season continued favora- 
ble for the ’Y7 crops, prices kept up a steady 
increase so that on some grades they are 
double or treble those of a year ago. The 
business of Cincinnati warehouses is summed 
up as follows for last year: Receipts 80.586 
hhds, offerings 105,069, rejections 23,288, sales 
81,781, deliveries 82,859, cash amount of sales 


$7,916,000. Stocks are 13,500 hhds, the smaill- 
est quantity since 1888. 


The table below 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Unless the farmers organize in self-defense, their 


shows comparative tabulations for the past 
10 years: 
CINCINNATI TOBACCO TRADE DURING 1897. 


Re- Offer- Cash am’t. 

ceipts ings Sales of sales Stocks 
1897, 80.586 105.069 81,781 $7,916,121 13,496 
1896, 68,045 98,408 70,366 5,861,475 15,769 
1895, 80,508 103,198 72,681 8,187,306 21.119 
1894, 76,625 104,010 75,287 9,066,484 19.746 
1893, 67.467 79,886 57,630 8,235,880 21,838 
1892, 84,482 109.612 83,073 9,954,350 15,638 
1891, 78,176 116,931 79,898 8.713.861 15.767 
1890, 75,930, 118,220 82.372 8,615,870 13,927 
1889, 90,091 106.662 73,387 9,023,268 24,866 
1888, 24,974 38,148 26,283 5,154,325 6,853 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The Genuine ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ 
are sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully 
effective for coughs and throat troubles. 


A Calendar Sure to Suit most anyone is that 
published by N. W. Ayer & Son, newspaper 
and magazine advertising agents, Philadel- 
phia. The 1898 edition has just arrived and 
been putin commission. Perhaps its chief 
attraction is that the figures are clear enough 
to be read across a room. It is, however, a 
most handsome specimen of the printer’s 
art, while its business talk always interests 
business men. Its price @5 cents) includes 
delivery by mail to any address, in perfect 
condision. 


A Good Dictionary for Two Cents.—A dic- 
tionary containing the definitions of 10,000 of 
the most useful and important words in the 
English language, is published by the Dr 
Williams Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 
While it contains some advertising, it is a 
complete dictionary, concise and correct. In 
compiling this book care bas been taken to 
omit none of those common words whose 
spelling or exact use occasions at times a mo- 
mentary difficulty, even to well educatéd neo- 
ple. The main aim bas been to give us much 
useful inforimatiun as possible in a limited 
space. With this in view, where noun, ed- 
jective and verb are all obviously connected 
in meaning, usually one only has been insert- 
ed. The volume will thus be found to con- 
tain the meaning of very many more words 
than it professes to explain. Te those who 
already havea dictionary, this book will com- 
mend itself because it is compact, light and 
convenient; to those who have no dictionary 
whatever, it will be invaluable. One may be 
secured by writing to the above concern, men- 
tioning this paper, and enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. 
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Athens, Greene Co, Jan 10—There is good 
sleighing and farmers are hauling baled hay 
and cord wood. The large ice companies are 
scraping snow from their fields of ice on the 
Hudson. Much of the ice is very rough and 
some of it of poor quality. The Athens knit- 
ting mill adjoining the ferry dock is rapidly 
nearing cowpletion and will soon be in full 
operation. The well-known Prentiss ‘W. Hol- 
lenbeck farm changed owners last week. It 
has descended from father to son for over 100 
years and it is still in the family. It sold for 


$9500, tess than half of its valuation 15 — 
ago. The society for the prevention of horse 


stealing offers a reward of 50 for the appre- 
hension of the parties who stole a_ pair of val- 
uable horses from Hermon Van Woert. Pur- 
suit was prompt and the horses were recover- 
ed about six miles from home; the thieves es- 
caped. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, Jan 11—Farmers 
are drawing wood and logs. Miles Beecher 
has sold his farm of,91 acres to Wiliam Halm 
for $1000. Isaac Smith sold his farm of 40 
acres for 1000. Cows are getting very scarce 
and nigh. Some are hauling buckwheat at 
68° per 106 Ibs and oats for 25c per bu. The 
patrons of the cheese factory at Beaver Dam 
had to do their own marketing. Some re- 
ceived 8c per lb. Many are holding potatoes 
for better prices. Taxes are lower than last 
year. 

Charlotte, Chautauqua (0, Jan 11-—Some 
logging is being done but not much. Wood is 
seliiug in the nearest village at $1 to 1.50 per 
cord. It has been a very poor season for farm- 
ers in this section. Most of the crops were 
destroyed by a hailstorm in July. Dairy 
products were very low in the fall; the Oct 
and Nov cheese sold at 7ic per ib. Hay was 
a good crop, but there is not a market for it. 
John H. Dickie, one of the most prominent 
wen in the town, died at his home in Char- 
lotte Center, Jan 1. He served through the 
civil war with distinction and had represent- 
ed Lis town on the buard of supervisors. He 
was a leading farmer and a thorough gentle- 
lnan. 

De Ruyter, Madison Co, Jan 10—Farmers 
are busy hauling manure and getting a year's 
supply of fuel. As the result of the milk in- 
spectors’ visit at De Ruyter and Cuyler sta- 
tions three farmers have been notitied that 
their milk contains altogether too much wa- 
ter. F. S. Graves, the genial agent of Amer- 
ican <Agriculturist, was recently through 
this section and secured a large number o 
subscribers to that valuable paper.—{B. E 
Wood. 


Franklin Co Co—At Dickinson, farmers plow- 
ed to Dee 18. There is plenty of fodder. Cows 
bring $35 each. Few sheep are being win- 
tered. Stock came to barn in good condition. 
An inervased acreage of fodder corn will be 
planted in the spring. Many hogs died in the 
f.1.——At Constable, wood hauiing is in or- 


der. Calves have been picked up close. Wil- 
liam Foote sold 11 in Oc. t at $10 each. Cattle 
are sioing well. Eggs are scarce. 

Maine, Broome Co, Jan 10—Miss Mary De 
Lano has rented her farm of Stephen Ellis 
forthe coming year. The will to the late 
Christina Fisher has been admitted to pro- 


bate. Margaret Fisheris executor and H. H. 
Dayton and C. G. Bowers have been arp- 
pointed appraisers. The estate is valued at 
$15,000. E. L. Vineent has gone to Albany 
to take his seat in the assembly. The long- 
talked-of electric road will no doubt be built 
next spring. The line from Binghamton to 
Uniow will be extended up the Nanticoke to 
Maine, and perhaps further. The gentlemen 


beliind the projected sugar factory at Bing- 
hamton assure the public that there will be 


no failure on their part. 

Otsego, Otsego Co, Jan‘l1—Walter Vibbard 
has rented the S. W. Cheney farm. A farm- 
ers’ institute will be held at Cooperstown, 
Jan $l and Feb 1. Alson Taylor of Oneonta 
has leased his sawmill property north of Fly- 
creek to Charlies Hyde. Butter brings 18 to 
20c per lb, eggs 20 per doz. Wood bees are of 
frequent occurrence in the western part of the 
town. 

Schenectady Co O—At Scotia, potatoes are 
searce and high. Apples are $2 per bbl. Farm- 


ers are cutting firewood. Edward Collins 
h s just built a henhouse in which to keep 
his thoroughbred fowls. Charles Horstman 
his bought five new mileh cows. He has 
a registered two-year-old Holstein heifer 
vilned at 75. Stock is scarce.——At Duanes- 


birg. tireshing and hay pressing are near 
colpleced. Much hay has been shipped. It 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 








D. D. DENISE, 


ex-member of N J assembly and president 
of the state board of agriculture, was born in 


Freehold, Sept 23, 1840, on a farm. Now re- 
siding in Freehold, a »eautifal town of which 
he is mayor, be owns and cultivates a farm on 
which the battle of Monmouth was fought,al- 
so managing two large farms for an estate. 
His one great purpose in life has been to im- 
prove the condition of the farmer and raise 
the standard of agriculture in general and for 
that reason he has been connected with ail 
organizations which have for their aim the 
bettering the condition of the farmer, social- 
ly, intellectually and financially. Mr Denise 
is president of the tuberculosis commission, 
member of the state museum comunission, di- 
rector state experiment station, member of the 
board of visitors state ayricultural college. 
The iamily is of Dutch stock and the subject 
of our sketch is a member of the Holland so- 
ciety. 


is not spending well. Produce is low. The 
tax rate this year is 86c, a few cents less than 
last year. Farmers here are all opposed to 
the heavy outlay for canal improvement, 
claiming that it benefits western farmers to 
their own injury. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Jan 12—Farmers 
are drawing out firewood and logs. Very lit- 
tle ice has been cut yet. Baled hay sells at 
local markets for $5 to 11 per ton, straw 7, 
calves 64c per lb, eggs 29¢c per doz. Taxes are 
high and are collected at a time when the 
average farmer has no money coming in. 
Hicks Lattin, a prominent farmer, suffered a 
stroke of paralysis in his left side Jan 2. 

West Oneonta, Otsego Co, Jan 10—Hill 
roads are drifted badly. Apples are scarce 
and rotting badly. Butter sells at 18 to 20c, 
eggs 24c. Pork is plentiful and sells at $5 
per 100 lbsd w. Hay gves slowly at6 to 8 
per ton. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Farmers in Conference, 








The 25th annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey board of agriculture, being held this week 
at Trenton, is a success, those in attendance 
greatly appreciating the excellent addresses 
inade and papers read. A synopsis of one of 
these, by Prof Julius Nelson, biologist of 
the college experiment station, is printed on 
Page 69 of this issue of American Agricul- 
turist. In his opening address to the cun- 
vention President D. D. Denise said, among 
other good things, the following: 

Of late years there has been a widespread 
disposition among boys to leave the farm and 
flock to the cities and towns. There is no 
place in life so good as the farm; after a visit 
west would advise farmers to remain in the 
east, as farming is more profitable here. There 
is no branch of business to which a man can 
turn his mind that demands for ig more intel- 
ligent practice and understanding of every 
branch of learning. Lack of business knowl- 
edge among our dairymen is often shown in 
keeping unprofitable cows. Farmers most 
need to study how to produce more from the 
same amount of land without materially in- 
creasing the cost. Many farmers are heavy 
losers oy not marketing their crops at the 
proper time, and not in the proper condition. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Avriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMEKS WEEKLY. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display tyne being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
82 Lafayette Place, New York. 











LIVE STOCK. 


EGISTERED Daroe-Jersey September and October pigs at low 
Y prices. Write for illustrated catalogue. Our Duroc-Jersey 
swine took $275 in prizes at two fairs. Registered St. Lambert, nine 
months old Jersey bulis. solid color. best butter stock, prices iows 


E. L. CLARKSON, 14 West 19th St., New York. 














ORSE FOR SAT.E—Standard bred stallion eoming five years 
old, weighing 1200 lbs. Further information, address GEORGE 
WARD, Henrietta, Monroe Co., N. Y. 





ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenbers, Pa. 





ALLEY FARM. Hoelstein-Friesians, Calves and Yearling Heife 
ers from tested cows, DON. J. WOOD, West Exeter, N. Y. 








OLT.ED JERSEYS—A few young stock for sale. 
ORR, Cedarville, (-hio. 


JAMES R. 
See article in issue of Jan. 8. 








FOX HOUNDS—Thorouzhly trained hunters and stay: rs, $8 to 
$15. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 








HEAP—Fresh Jersey Cows, Bull, Pigs. Exchange for sheep, 
J. C. THOMS, North East, Pa. : 





NHESTER SWINF, Collie Pups, Poultry, Pigeons; circulars, 
PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. ss 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 


Ware WYANDOTTES—Most profitable fowl. 
other breeds, including turkeys, ducks, geese. 
PINE TREE FARM, Jamesburg, New Jersey. 





Twenty 
t Catalogue 
ree, 








20 VARIETIES of thoroughbred poultry and eggs for sale. 
-_ 4c. for illustrated catalogue. WESTFIELD POULTRY 
CO.. Morwood, Pa. 





OSE COMB Brown Leghorn Cockerels, ¢l each. J. M. WEST, 
Smithfield, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


APAN PLUMS. Wickson and nine other varieties. Send for m 
e catalogue of fresh dug trees, plants and vines. W. C. BRY- 
ANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 


How’s This! 


One of our Pennsylvania subscribers writes, “I am 
very much gratified at the results of my advertisement in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of The Agriculturist. 
Received hundreds of answers which brought many 
customers and demonstrated the fact that this paper 
goes to the best homes.” 











Improper grading,poor handling and not mar- 
keting in attractive packages are often at 
fault. The reputation of the tarmer for hon- 





esty and integrity has much to do with the 
profitable saie of his goods. 
Pennington, Mercer Co, Jan 11—Ice- 


houses are being filled with eight-inch ice, 
not very clean because of the high water at 
time of freezing. Samuel Bunn has sold his 
farm of 167 acres to his brother George. I6 
has beeninthe Buun family for over 150 
years. Farmers are still marketing hay at 
$10 at the press here and 12 at the Trenton 
markets. Corn is selling at 350c, potatoes 80c 
to 1 per bu, straw 7 perton. The potato acre- 
age will not be so large the coming season 
because of the high price of seed potatoes, 

he subject of sugar beet raising is being agi- 
tated at Trenton and farmers are becoming 
interested. 


Youthful Poultry Breeders—The Chatham 
poultry association held jits second annual 
show Dec 31-Jan 1. The association is com- 
posed of boys none of whom is over 17 years 
of age. Wilburforce Odgen is secretary and 
treasurer. The show was a decided success 
and did great credit tothe boys. A goodly 
number of birds were exhibited and some 
splendid specimens of the different breeds 
were shown. Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns, both 
White and Brown, and Light Brahmas pre- 
dominated. Wilburforce Odgen and George 
Shields of Chatham showed finest Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. John Budd of Chatham 


and G. D. Small of the same place won first 
trize on White Leghorns. Stephen Spencer of 
orris Plains won three prizes on Light Brahe 

a 











mas and J. R. Piper, Jr, won first on breed- 
ing pen of Light Brahmas. These two exhib- 
itors showed the tinest birds in the hall. P. 
Bb. Freelinghuyson of Morristown showed sev- 
eral varieties of Bantams. Some splendid Pe- 
kin ducks were shown by Mr Atteridge and 
Mr Budd of Chatham. R.. H. Allen of the 
same place won all prizes on Rouen ducks. 
Mr Vibbert of Madison and Mr Murphy of the 
same place were prominent exhibitors and 
won several prizes. Dr I. D. Ward showed 
Swans and pea fowls and Mr Keys showed 
Bronze turkeys. Mr Stanton of New York 
did the judging. The association has re- 
ceived a great deal of encouragement from lo- 
cal poultrymen and there is some talk of tak- 
ing it to Morristown next year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berks County Society—The annual meeting 
of the Berks county agricultural society was 
held Jan 2. Treasurer Mitter reported 
receipts during 1897 cf $4853.28, with expen- 
ditures of 4862.49. President McGowan re- 
ferred to the financial difficulty of the society 
and said that the sale of the property will 
probably take place within the next four 
months. New officers elected for the year 
were: President, James McGowan; sec, Cyrus 
T. Fox; tieas, Milford N. Ritter. George 
D. Stitzel, for 12 years a member of the state 
board of agriculture, retired from the society. 
A committee of eight was named to devise 
ways and means for the financial resuscitation 
of the society and the continuation of the an- 
nual fair. 


To Buy New Fair Grounds—The stockhold- 
ers of the Northampton county agricultural 
society decided by a vote of 111 to 18 to buy 
new grounds at Nazareth and have them in 
readiness for next fall’s exhibition. The 
— grounds contain only 12 acres and 

ave long proven inadequate. From 30to 35 
acres are tu be purcnased, the plot to be large 
enough to afford the construction of a_ half- 
mile track in addition to all the necessary ex- 
hibition buildings and stabling. 


Lancaster Co Horticulturists—At the annual 
meeting of the Lancaster cuunty horticultural 
and agricultural society these officers were 
elected: President, H. M. Mayer; sec, F. 
R. Diffenderfer; treas, M. D. Kendig. The 
following were chosen to attend the meeting 
of the state board of agrieulture at Harris- 
burg, Jan 26: Calvin Cooper, John H. MJan- 
dis, E. S. Hoover and F. R. Diffenderfer. 
The society re-elected us its representative to 
the state board for thenext three years, Hon 
William H. Brosius. 


Western Pennsylvania Fairs—The Western 
Pennsylvania association of fairs held its an- 
nual meeting Jan 4, at Pittsburg. Officers 
elected for the year were: President, W-. H. 
H. Riddle, Butler; sec, T. S. Crago, Waynes- 
burg; treas, Julius Le Moyne, Washington. 
It was decided to have running races at all 
the fairs next fall, each association agreeing 
to have at least one run each day of the meet, 
for a purse of not less than $200. Heretofore 
Wheeling was the only association fostering 
running races. It was also decided that here- 
after the exhibition of fancy driving teams 
must be made in front of the grand stand. 
Dates for the following fairs were fixed: Kit- 
tanning, Aug 23-26, T. McConnell, sec; Un 
iontown, Aug 30-Sept 2, W. W. Parshall, sec; 
Wheeling, Sept 5-9, George Hook, sec; But- 
ler, Sept 6-9, W. P. Roessing, sec; Waynes- 
burg, Sept 13-16, T. 8. Crago, sec; Washing- 
ton, Sept 20-23,Julius Le Moyne, sec; Beaver, 
Sept 20-23, D. S. Darrah, sec. Dates for the 
fairs at Indiana, Bellevernon and Tarantum 
will be fixed later. The association includes 
10 fairs and is divided into two divisions, the 
Monongahela and Allegheny. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Weodbury, Queens Co, Jan 11—Filling ice- 
houses is in order at this time and many tons 
of good quality ice will be stored, especially 
by those intending dairying next year. This 
gives employment to many who otherwise 
would find but little to‘do. But little plow- 
ing has been done. Potatoes are selling at 
$2.25 to 2.50 per bbl. Butter and eggs com- 
mand good prices. Apples are very scarce. 
Milch cows are in good demand. 





We Want to Buy 


Or secure atemporary loan of any photo- 
graphs, sketches, etc, pertaining in any way 
to the hop industry. Everything of this kind 
should have written on the back of it, or at 
the bottom, a description of just what it is 
with the full name and address of the sender. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


We should receive any material of this kind 
by Feb 15 at latest, and earlier if possible. 
———————S 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price remains 
at 27¢ P qt and the surplus $1 39 P can of 
40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
anne for the week ending Jan 10 were as fol- 
OWS, 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 25,083 673 506 
N Y Central. 15,689 190 238 
N Y. Ont & West, 21,854 800 — 
West Shore, 13,794 124 251 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,107 180 70 
NY & Putnam, 2.121 = os 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 _— 
Del. Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 oe 
Long Island, 567 - -- 
N J Central, 2.450 37 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 — 
R T Co, 6.295 351 -— 
Other sources, 4.200 -- -~ 
Total receipts, 157,619 3,925 1,065 
Daily av this week, 22,517 661 152 
Daily av last week, 22.690 609 154 
Corres’ing week last year, 19,638 436 $4 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association—The 23d 








im Or 


annual meeting of the association will be 
held in the Fifth Avenue hotel, New York, 
Jan 26. The morning session will open at 10 
o’cluck with a business meeting for election 
of officers. Members who cannot be present 
are requested to send proxies. A vote will be 
taken to see if the association will instruct 
the secretary to transfer the Maple Knoll farm 
herd ot Ayrshires to the Arden Farms dairy 
company, provided pone of the parties inter- 
ested can show good reasons why they should 
nov be transferred. In the afternoon there 
will be an address by Prof lL. L. Van Slyke 
of the New York agricultural experiment sta- 
tion on Svome of the solved and unsolved 
problems of dairying. 





Recording MHolstein-Friesian  Cattle—The 
period set by the Holstein-Friesian asso- 
ciation of America for recording animals 
over one year old at the same fec as for an- 
imals under one year old,extends to March 16. 
Apparently many have supposed that it 
ceased Jan 1and have remitted double fees 
to the secretary. The fees now stand, for 


non-members, cows $2, bulls 5; for mem- 
bers, cows 1, bulls 3; transfers, non-mem- 
bers 50e; members, 25c. F. L. Houghton, 


Brattleboro, Vt, is secretary. 











The 








laid so many eggs.” That’s what 





THE H-O COMPANY, 
71-73 Park Place, 
New York City. 








Rooster 
Said: 


_ “Our moulting season is shortened, and condition improved 
since they began feeding us 


The }]-O Co.'s 
Poultry Feed; 


in fact, I have never been so proud of my family and self as now.’ 
‘‘And I’ve never felt so fine, nor seen my family mature so rapidly, nor 





The 
Hen 
Said. 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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== A Good Harvest and } 


ate not more effectual in providing 
for the home and family than a pol- 
icy of Life Insurance in 


= Prudential 


. = : 
Life Insurance under every approved form of contract, in 
amounts and under conditions suited to all. 


Circulars giving information furnished FREE. Send for information 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
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a Rising Market 


THE 


HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 








7 Wheai— -—Corn— -—Oats—~ 

Cash orspot 1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 

Chicago. 914, 79% 27 .223, .23 .16% 
New York, 1.001% 90% 334 294, .28% .221 

Boston. - Big 31% .254e 

Toledo. M14 93% 28 22%, 174 
8t Louis. 93 87%, 2514 4 -23% 17 
Minneapolis, .90 TThg 234, — 23%, — 
8 Francisco, *1.50 1.60 *.9744 91.00 *1.15 *1.35 
London, 1.11% 1.02%, 434, 3819 — — 


*P cental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 20% 291, 2334 
July, 8154 301) a 


AND CANADA, 
One y’r ago 
53,872.000 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US 
This week Last week 
38,863.000 38,816,000 
Corn, 39,513,000 38 421.000 20.526.000 
Cats, 14,772,000 2.337.000 13,686.000 
At “hicago, interest in wheat market is di- 
vided between the cash situation and the pros- 
pects for prices upon opening of navigation 
next May. While the long-to-be remembered 
December wheat deal apparently came to an 
eud ina quiet manner, the future action of 
those operating in this market is still un- 
solved. The ‘‘ bull clique,’ * which practically 
means one man in the present case, has eight 
or wire ishot bushes of wheat accumulated 
in this city, carried at! an 6normous expense 
in the way of storage and interest charges 
The problem is to market this actual property 
without loss to himself. Should it be pressed 


Wheat, bu, 


upon the foreign markets too rapidly, Eu- 
ropean buyers would take advantage of the 
situation and reduce their bids. It will re- 


quire shrewd management to dispose of it to 
best advantage. Nor is the trade at all sure 
that the interest,at one time so intense in De- 
cember, may not be carried over into the May 
delivery. 

The corn market can only be characterized 
as a sluggish affair, one day with another. 
Ovcasion: ally there is a little gleam of ac tivity, 
prices in the main holding within a narrow 
range. The undertone is one of moderate be- 
lief that prices are sagging along the bottom, 
yet receipts are recognized as very liberal. 

The slight activity in the oats market noted 
a week ago was not long continued, prices de- 
clining a “trifle under indifferent support. Op- 
erators who have been holding for an advance 
have in some instances sold ont, and the ad- 
vance in east- bound freights works against the 
shipping interests. ‘The export inquiry was 
moderate, but not urgent, and that practically 
describes the domestic situation. May has 
held close to 234@24c P bu with the contract 
grade in store 2145@22c. Choice heavy white 
oats sell by sample at better than 24c. 

Barley iu fair request, particularly the bet- 
ter malting grades. A meager advance scored 
last week has been sustained rather indiffer- 
ently, yet the grain is leaving sellers’ hands 
with considerable freedom and the undertone 
shows some firmness. Feed barley 27@28¢ 
® bu.low grade malting 28@30c, choice to fan- 
cy 35@42c. 

Grass seeds are quiet, yet some trade is 
noted, particularly in timothy. Consider- 
able quantities have been delvered on Jan 
contracts, but some suppurt is shown the mar- 
ket around $2 65@2 70 ® ctl, with March 2 75 
and common to chvice country lots by sample 
225@2 70. Clover quiet in the absence of 
offerings of consequence, confract prime nom- 
inally 5 25@5 30 P etl. Hungarian 60@70c ®? 
etl, ordinary millet 55@70c, German millet 
60@80c, buckwheat 60@70e. 

At New York, grain markets are without es- 
sentially new feature and controlled largely 
by influences at work elsewhere. Wheat and 
flour quiet, rye in a little better export de- 
mand, barley steady .to firm, corn moving 
abroad rapidly. Prices much as quoted in 
this column a week ago, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Kutrer Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
weak, demand only fair. Good to ch emy 
tubs 22@23c P tb, prints 23@24e, dairy 20@22c 
—At Buffalo, N Y and Paecmy 21@ i igin 
23c, western firsts 20@21c, dairy 18@196, imt 
emy 16@17e. 


At New York, 





demand continues slow and 


a weaker feeling is prevalent in the market. 
Strictly fancy creamery isin short supply 
and prices on that grade are sustained, but 


nearly everything else is pnt forward at irreg- 
ular figures, buyers operating cautiously. 


Dairy goods work out slowly at about steady 
prices. 
other western creamery extras 2% 


Quotations are as follows: Elgin and 
2c P lb, west- 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


ern firsts 20@21c, seconds 17@19, N Y cmy 
2ic, N Y dairy half tirkin tubs, extra 19@20c, 


Welsh tubs 19@20c, western factory extras 
12@ lic. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 


are fairly liberal, but buyers are cantious and 
demand slow. Elgin and other western emy 
extra 22c P tb, firsts 20@21c, seconds 18@19c, 
June cy 19@20c, imt emy 18e, ladles 15@1é6c. 

Ohio—At Coluinbus, market dull and easy. 
Che my tubs 2le P tb, prints 22c, dairy 10@ 
12c.—At Cincinnati, demand moderate, mar- 
ket quiet. Fey Elgin emy 23c ® th, Ohio cmy 
18@20c, ch dairy 11@12c.—At Cleveland, El- 
gin extra 22@23c, firsts 20@2lc, Ohio and 
western 18@19¢, dairy 15@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand slow, 
prices barely steady. Fey cmy 23@24c P fh, 
ch 21@22c, June ecmy 20@21\¢e, imt emy 18@19¢, 
ladles 17@18c, dairy prints 20@2Ic. 

At Boston, the proportion of strictly fancy 
stock is moderate and for such good prices are 
obtained. Under grades are plentiful and 
slow. _—— are as follows: Extra cmy 
Vt and N H asst sizes 224¢ P 1b,no1thern N Y 
asst sizes 22c, large tubs 22c, western 22@223c, 
northern emy firsts 2le, eastern 19@2Iic, east- 
ern firsts 2lc, extra Vt dairy 19@20c, N Y 
18@19e, N Y and Vt firsts 16@17c, western 
12@15c, western imt emy 16@18c, ladles 14@ 16c. 
Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market weak 
under slow demand, Full cream cheddars 8@ 
she P tb, tlats 74@8e, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 
135@14c.—At Buffalo, N Y faztory full cream 
9}@10c, dairy made 829c, part skims 4@5c. 

At New York, there is some export demand 
and this heips to keep the market on a fairly 
firin basis. Home consumptive  aggaaas* is slow 
and sales only in small quantities. N Y full 
cream large fey 8}@8%c, ch 84@8%c, fair to 
good 7$@8c, common 64@7Ce, small fe y colored 
V@9Mec, white 9@9bc. light skims 6@6}c, part 
skims. 54@6c, full ‘skims 2@3e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
under light offerings. N Y full cream fey 9} 
@9iec P tb, fair to good 85@9c, Swiss 10@10}c 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N 
Y full cream lle P tb, Ohio 10c, Jimburger 
13c, imt Swiss 15e.—At Cincinnati, prices 
well sustained. Good to prime Ohio flat 8}€ 
9c, family favorite 9}c, twins 10@10}c, young 
America 10sc.—At Cleveland, N Y full cream 
10@10}c, Ohio 9@9he, standard 6$@7hc, lm- 
burger 11@11kc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market steady and 
firm. N Y full cream 9$@93c P tb, tlats, large 
size 10@10}, small size 104@ 108, Ohio Oke. 

At Boston, business is slow, but a general 
firmness keeps prices steady. Quotations: N 
Y smail extra 9}@94c P 1b, large 9E9}c, firsts 
8@8kce, seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 9c, firsts 
8@8hc, seconds 6@7c, extra sage 8@10c, part 
skims 4@5c, western twins 8@8}c, Ohio flat 
8@8hc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 

MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, baled rye straw 
$7@9 P ton, oat 6@6 50,baled hay 8@10, loose 
8@11 50, bran 12@12 50, middlings 14@16, cot- 
tonseed meal 20@20 50.standard corn 33@35c P 
bu, oats 27@29c, rye 48.@49c. Pouitry dull and 
weak under heavy supplies. Chickens 7@8c P 
lb lw, 8@9e ad w, fowls 7@8c lw, 8@9d w, 
turkeys 10@1le lw, 11@12c d w, ducks and 
geese 8@9e 1 w, 9@10c d w, strictly fresh eggs 
271@ 28c P dz, cold storage 18@20c. Potatoes 
250 ® bbl. white onions 70@7T5ic P bu, red 
60@65c, vellow 65@70c, turnips 20@25c, cab- 
hage 3@3 25 P 100, Baldwin applies 2@3 50 ? 
bbl, Greening 2@3 25, cranberries 6@6 50. 

At Buffalo, strictly fresh eggs 21@22c P dz, 
western 20@2Iic, turkeys 10@10}c P lb 1 w, 
12@12\e d w, chickens 7@7kc lw, 8@9e d w, 
fowls 7@7 The a w, ducks 8@9%, geese 8@9%. Ch 
baled timothy hay $10 50@11 P ton, clover 
5@6, rye straw 4 50@5 50, wheat and vat 
450@5. White potatoes 65@70c ® bu, red 
60@65c, rellow onions 80@90c, cabbage 2@3 P 
100, Hubbard squash 1@1 50,Ben Davis apples 
250@3 25 P bbl, Spys 3@3 50, Baldwins 
2 50@3 50, Greenings 3@3 50, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 7 50@8 50. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch white 





potatoes T8@80c P bu, fair to good 6G64@T5c, 
Globe onions $2 25@240 ® bbl, Danvers 


75@80c P bu, cabbage 1 75@2 75 P 100, King 
apples 3 50@4 P bbl, Ben Davis 2 75@3 75, 
Greening 2 50@350, Baldwin and Spys 
2 50@3 75, Cape Cod cranberries, ch to fey 
7@8 ® bbl,N J 1 50@2 P cra. Nearby or west- 
- oa eggs 19@Wc P dz. fowls 8@9c P lb 1 

8}@9}c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 10$@12}c d 
v, ducks 9@10e, geese 8c. Ch timothy ay 





12@12 50 P ton, No 111@11 50, mixed 9@9 50, 
straight rye straw 9@9 50, tangled rye 7 50@8. 
wheat 6@6 50, oat6@6 50, bran 13@15 P ton. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 


$13 P ton, No 1 12@12 50, cluver wixed 
9 50@10, straight rye straw 9, tangled 7@7 50, 


wheat 5 50.46, bran 13@14 50, middlings 12@14. 
Strictly fresh eggs 17@19¢ P dz, chickens 
84@9c PB lb 1 w, ducks 9@10c, turkeys 11@12c, 
geese 50@65c ea. Baldwin apples 2 75@3 25 P 
bbl, Greenings 2 75@3, Ben Davis %@3 50, 
cranberries 5@6, white potatoes 70@80c P bu, 
onions 75@80c, cabbage 1 50@2 ¥P 100, tu.nips 
15@2c P bu. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

--Cattie— —Hogs— —Shneer— 

1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 

Chicago, ® 100 ths, $540 $5 25 $3 65 $3 50 $465 $3 75 





New York, 5640 525 390 400 475 400 
Buffalo. 562 515 390 365 500 400 
Kansas City, 510 475 350 325 450 350 
Pittsburg. 490 500 380 350 490 400 


At Chicago, few changes have taken place 
in the cattle market and desirable grades are 
selling about as well as any time recently. 
Fey export steers, $5 252540 Poor to fey bulls, $2 25@4 25 
Good to cn, 115 Canners, 1 7573 00 

@1450 fps, 435@500 Feeders, 3 75.@4 25 
Coin to fair, 1150 Srockers, 400 to 

@140) Tes, 350@425 850 Is, 

Cn to fcy cows anc Calves. 300 fps up, 2 TH@s 25 

neifers 375@440 Calves, vea,. 4 5006 75 
Fair to good cows, 275@3 85 Milch cows, ea, 30@50 

Hog prices have recently worked tp a trifle, 
choice lots for shipment to such eastern mar- 
kets as Boston seliing at'$3 65; most of the 
transactions in good butcher weights are at 
3 45@3 60. Market without essentially new 
feature. 

Sheep and lambs continue to sell well when 
possessing merit, and this branch of the live 
stock trade, as for a long time past, continues 
fairly satisfactory to country shippers and 
salesmen. Western sheep $3 75@4 40, prime 
natives 4 50@4 75, including yearlings, cowm- 
mon to good mixed lots 2 50@4 25. Fe eding 
jambs have sold in large numbers at 5@5 25, 
good to choice butcher lambs 5 50@6. 

At Fittsburg, cattle easier; receipts Monday 
of this week 65 cars. Quotations are contin- 


ued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $475@4 9 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@* 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 44 65 5 Poor te good fat cows, 2 (0@3 60 
Fair, 900 to 11+ lbs, Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 9004 25 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs. Bologna cows, p hd. 5 0015 00 
Rough, half-fat, F’sh cows & springr’s 20 00050 (0 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 25Gb 20 Veal cal.ves 5 00@7 00 

Hogs steady, Monday’s receipts 45 cars, 
Prime medium $3 70@3 75, best heavy york- 
ers 3 70, light do 3 65@3 70, heavy hogs 3 60@ 
370. Sheep in less than usual demand and 
lower, receipts Monday of this week 18 cars. 
Prime wethers 4 70@4 75, good 4 50@4 60, 
lambs 4 50@5 90. 

At Buffalo, cattle murket opened 10c lower 
Monday of this week, when 150 cars were re- 
ceived. Butcher steers $4 15@4 65, shipping 
4 35@5 25. Hogs generally a shade lower 
Monday’s supply 175 double decks. All grades 
selling around 3 70@3 75. Sheep 75 cars Mon- 
day, market steady; lambs weaker, 5 35@ 
5 8 for choice to extra. 

At New York, live stock markets fairly ac- 
tive and nearly steady. Cattle selling on the 
basis of $4 50@5 15 for good to extra. Veal 
calves 5@8, sheep 3 50@4 75, hogs 3 90@4 15. 


3 00@3 85 












GENERAL [IARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, the market shows .santinues 
firmness. Ch ’97 marrow $1 40 ¥ bu, fair 
to good 115@135, ch medium 117}4@1 20, 
white kidney 1 40@11 45, red 1 40@1 65, yellow 
eye 1 30, Cal lima 1 30, ’97 green peas 70@85c 
? bu,turtle or Black Spanish beans 1 40@1 45. 

Regs. 
demand is slow and the mar- 
ket continues easy. Fey selected nearby 25c 
P dz, N Y and Pa country marks 21@23c, 
western ch loss off 22c, refrigerator fall pack- 
ed 15@18c, eariy packed 15@16c, limed 1d4c. 

At Boston, a fairly liberal supply, demand 
only moderate. Nearby and Cape fcy 26@27c 
P dz, ch fresh eastern 25c, fair to good 18@ 
22c, Vt and N Hi ch fresh 25c, Mich and Ind 
selected 24c, western fresh 22@23c, fall held 
17@18e, refrigerator 15@16c, limed 14@15c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
the movement is moderate 





At New York, 


At New York, 











and prices about steady. Catawba grapes 8@ 
0c P small bskt, Cape Cod cranberries, fair 
to fey $6 50@8 P bbl, NJ 6@6 HK, oranges, 
Indian river 3 50@5 P bx, other Fla 2 75@ 
4 25, Fla grape fruit 5 50@8, mandarins 1 50@ 
250 P 4 bx, tangerines 2 50@4, pineapples 2 
@3 25 P bx, Fla strawberries 25@75c P qt, 
Cai navel oranges 3@3 25 ® bx, seedlings 
2 50@3, lemons 2 50@3 25. 
Ground Feeds 

At New York, 
and demand slow. 
@70e P 100 tbs, 


offerings generally liberal 
Western spring bran 62) 
winter 673@72kc, middlings 


85c, linseed oilmeal $24 50@25 P ton, rye 
feed 573@60c P 100 ths, screenings 35@80c, 


brewers’ meal 85c, grits 85c, coarse corn meal 
65@68c, prime cottonseed meal, delivered at 
New York rate points 21 10 # ton. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, receipts are moderate and 
quietude is the rule. Prime hay 75ce # 100 
tbs, No 1 65@70c, No2 55@60c, No3 45@50c, 
clover mixed 45@55c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 


40@45c, long rye straw 40@50c, short rye 30@ 
40c, tangled rye 30@32ic, oat 25@35c, wheat 


25@ 35c. 
Honey and Beeswax. 

At New York, fancy stock meets a fair de- 
mand. N Y comb honey white clover 10@124c 
® th,dark 745@8ic, extracted 44@54c, Cal comb 
19@124c, extracted 4}@5}c. Prime beeswax 
26@27c P tb. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand is only moderate and 
prices slightly weaker. Live poultry: Fowls 
7ic P tb, chickens 6@6}c, roosters 4}c, tur- 
keys 9@10c, local ducks 40@60c ® pr, geese 
$1@1 374, pigeons 15@20c. Dressed poultry: 
Fey western turkeys 10@11lc, Phila chickens 
10@12c, N J prime 9@10c, N Y¥ and Pa 8@8ke, 
western 8c, N Y and Pa fowls 7@8c, western 
6@7Thke, ducks 8@9c, geese 8@9c, squabs 1 50@ 
275 P dz. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand fairly active, supply 
light. L I stock $250@275 Y bbl, N J 
1 75@2 25,N Y and western 2@2 374 P 180 lbs, 
German 1252175 ®-.112-lb sack, sweets 
2 50@4 50 P bbl. 

At Boston, under light receipts, the market 
maintains a firm tone. Aroostook Hebrons, 
extra 72@738c P bu, fair to good 70c, Rural 
New Yorkers and Green Mts, extra 80c, fair 
to good 75@78c, Mich and Minn extra 78@80c, 
fair to good 75c, N Y White Stars and Bur- 
banks 72@73c, western 70c, P I Chenan- 
goes 65c, New Brunswick 70@T5ic. 

The ‘97 putato crop of Belgium is officially 
reported about the same as a year ago, but 
much less than the two preceding years; the 
quality throughout the kingdom is said to be 
good. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, prices are fairly steady, re- 
ceipts running rather light. Brussels sprouts 
5@8c P qt, local beets 50@75e P bbl, celery 
35@50e P dz, Fla cucumbers $1@2 50 P cra, N 
J and LI cabbage 2 50@3 ¥ 100, N Y 1 75@2, 
red 75@90c P bbl, caulitiowers 1@7 P bbl, egg 
plant 5@10 ® bbl, southern lettuce 2@3 5) 
bbl,tomatoes 1@3 ® carrier, southern peas 1@ 
2 50 B bskt, peppers 1@2 50 P currier, mar- 
row squash 1@1 25 ® bbl, Hubbard 1 25@ 
1 50, parsnips 75c@1 P bbl, Russia turnips 60 
@80c, white 40@50c, carrots 1@1 25, Fla green 
beans 1@4 ® cra, wax 1@3 50, kale 50@60c P 
bbl, spinach 2@3. Hothouse products: Cu- 
cumbers 1@1 75 P dz, seconds 30@75c, mush- 
rooms 15@7ic P tb, tomatoes 10@30c P bb, let- 
tuce 40c@1 P dz, radishes 2@3 ¥# 100 bchs. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





The apple trade is not active and demand 
is inclined to be irregular and spasmodic, 
yet it is generally sufficient to keep the mar- 
ket pretty well cleared and prices ona firm 
basis. Arrivals are quite moderate and the 
proportion of fancy sound fruit is smaller than 
usual, this again giving the market another 
basis for strength, whieh holders are ready 
to build upon. Some varieties are held 50c 
or more higher than a week ago and even at 
figures ranging up to $5@6 P bbl, there is no 
apparent wavering and the situation appears 
generally strong. Export demand is fair. 

At New York, arrivals are moderate and the 
market continues firm. Fey red $4@5 P bbl, 
King 3@4, Ben Davis 2 50@4, Spy 2 50@4, 
Baldwin 2@3 75, Greening 2 50@4, Newtown 
Pippin 3@6, common to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, receipts are light and the mar- 
ket firm. Kings $3@4 ® bbl, Ben Davis ex- 
tra 3 75@4, common to good 2 75@3 25, ch 
Baldwin 3 75@4, fair to good 3@3 50, ch 
Greening 3 25@3 75, common to good 2 75@ 
3 25, western mixed varieties 2 50@3. 
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REV I. DE WITT TALMAGE, 





The Most Eminent Preacher in the World, Recommends 
Dr Greene’s Nervura, 





Rev Dr Talmage Finds Help in the Use of Dr Greene’s 
Nervura and His Commendation of this Grand Rem- 
edy Will Influence and Encourage the Weak, Sick and 
Suffering to Use It and Be Cured. 





REV. T. 


Rev T. DeWitt Talmage, undoubtedly the great- 
est living divine, occupies in the hearts and minds 
of the people a position of pre-eminent esteem 
and regard. No other preacher is so widely 
known,no other clergyman is so distinguished 
throughout the world. A great orator and writer, 
his sermons have the widest dissemination, un- 
til there is scarcely a family where his name and 
works are not known. 

When such a man, a recognized leader and 
teacher of the people, testifies by his written tes- 
timonial that Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy has helped him and that he recom- 
mends its use for invigoration after over-work, to 
restore the strength, energy, nerve force and vi- 


tality of the system, when for any reason they 
are lost, weakened or impaired, those who 
are sick and suffering, who are weak, 
nervous, without strength, energy and am- 


bition, who are discouraged and disheartened by 
repeated failures to be cured, in fact all who have 
need of a strength-giving and health-restoring 
medicine, can take renewed hope from the words 
of this great preacher, that Dr Greene’s Nervura 
is the one remedy among all others to give them 
back the health and strength they have lost. 

Rev Dr Talmage says: 

1400 Mass Ave, Washington, DC. 

Icommend Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy for invigoration after over-work. 
I have used the Nervura for that purpose. 

T. DeWitt Talmage. 


Hope of cure should not be_ lost while Dr 
Greene’s Nervura remains untried; no one should 
be discouraged or despair of a cure who has not 
yet sought in this wonderful rémedy, relief from 
the pain of rheumatism and neuralgia; restora- 
tion from nerve weakness and nervous prostra- 
tion; renewed strength from the weak, tired feel- 





DE WITT TALMAGE. 


ings, run-down and exhausted sensations of gen- 
eral debility; a cure from those conditions which 
eause indigestion, dyspepsia, kidney and liver 
complaints, female weakness, etc. 


You can be cured if you will use Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. Strength of 
nerves, strength of muscle, —— of body, re- 
newed power, ambition and endurance are its 
wondrous gifts to nerve-weakened, run-down, de- 
bilitated, nervous, tired out and exhausted people. 


To the despondent and discouraged it is the 
hope of renewed life;a new world, as it were, 
from which pain, suffering and despair are ban- 
ished; to the weak, tired and prostrate, it is a 
tower of strength; to the nervous, sleepless, irri- 
table, brain-weary and nerve-racked, it gives 
natural, refreshing sleep and strong and steady 
nerves; to the low-spirited sufferers from nerv- 
ous prostration and female complaints it is the 
entrance upon a new existence of robust happi- 
ness; indeed, the sick and suffering will find in 
Dr Greene’s Nervura a veritable fountain of 
health. 


Dr Greene’s Nervura is a physician’s prescrip- 
tion, the remedy of physicians for the cure of the 
people. Use it if you have need of a health and 
strength-giving medicine, and consult: Dr Greene, 
if you desire, which may be done without charge, 
either personally at his office, 35 West 14th St, 
New York City, or by letter. 


Above all do not be persuaded to accept some 
substitute which the dealer claims is ‘just as 
good,” on which he makes a little more orofit. 
There is no other remedy in the world of any- 
thing like the value, power and efficacy of Dr 
Greene’s Nervura in restoring health and strength. 
Insist on having Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and accept no other. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


The Approaching Partition of China, 


How this is to be accomplished is 
the problem that now confronts the 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


England to Make the Loan.—It is believed 
the proposed Chinese loan will be- guaranteed 
by the British government. In English 
financial circles little doubt is entertained 
that the British government has agreed in the- 
ory to guarantee a Chinese loan of £16,000,000, 
but there is good reason to believe that the 
terms have not yet been settled. Special dis- 
patches from Shanghai say that J. McLeavy 
Brown, the British Corean customs agent, 
maintains a firm hold of his post. Owing to 
the fact that all the funds are vested in Mr 
Brown’s oame in the Hong Kong bank at 
Shanghai, which institution honors only 
Mr Brown’s signature, M Alexieff, the Rus- 
sian agent who has been trying to supplant 
him, cannot obtain control of the finances. 

The Chinese government has rejected Rus- 
sia’s proposal for guarantéeing the new loan. 





Will Not Arbitrate.—A dispatch from Cape 
Town says that Mr Joseph Chamberlain, sec- 
retary of state for the English colonies, has 
replied with a terse refusal to the suggestion 
made by the Transvaal government that the 
questions in dispute between that country and 
Great Britain be settled by arbitration. 





From Abroad.— About 7000 people assembled 
in London to bid General Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army farewell previoustc his setting sail 
for the United States.——At a meeting of 
prominent Irish nationalists in London res- 
olutions were adopted calling upon Irishmen 
at home and abroad to participate in the cel- 
ebration of the centenary of the Irish revolu- 
tion in 1798.—-—-Reports from Japan state that 
there is much enthusiasm over the possibil- 
ity of an alliance with England.——The Ital- 
ian government will send a delegate to Switz- 
erland, France and Relgium, for the purpose 
of obtaining concessions relative to the cir- 
culation of the silver coinage of those coun- 
tries in Italy.——A_ quantity of gunpowder, 
weighing 450 pounds, exploded in the San 
Manjoya factory at Oviedo, Spain. Seven 

ersons were killed and many others seriously 
injured.——Lord Alfred Rothschild sent a 
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powers. Russia already possesses the 
upper hand in China, and dominates 
much of the region north of Peking. 
Russia’s treaty with China gives the 
traus-Siberian railway a monopoly 
of railroad construction in Manvhoo- 
ria, with an ice-tree harbor and ter- 
minus at Port Arthur. Russia also 
controls the neighboring peninsula 
of Corea’ France is extending her 
grip up from the south, and has 
seized the big island of Hainan. 
Germany wanted a slice, oceupied 
Kaio-Chau,and has apparently forced 
China to cede to her this port and 
quite a tract of the neighboring 
country. Now Great Britain knows 
full well that if these three other 
powers acquire a controlling influ- 
ence in China, it will be at the sac- 
rifice of British trade and prestige. 
Japan realizes that her position is 
much similar, and also feels that 
Russia robbed her of Corea which 
was hers by right of Japanese victo- 
ry over Chinain the late war. Hence 
the talk of an alliance between Eng- 
land and Japan on the one hand 
against the rest of the worid in the 
approaching partition of China, 
That ancient government is hope- 
lessly corrupt and practically bank- 
rupt, its mineral and other resources 
not half developed, her people lib- 
erally patronize the few railways 
7 now operating, and her labor is ap- 
in the new factories now being es- 
tablished. Chinais not only to be 
divided, but she is apparently to be 
@| the scene of vast railroad and in- 
a dustrial expansion under the aus- 
pices of the world’s greatest traders, 
engineers and bankers. Meanwhile 
the United States government, while 
taking no partin this illegal parti- 
tion, evidently means to insist that 
American interests do not suffer. 











brace of pheasants to every one of the 3000 
drivers and conductors of the omnibus com- 
pany in which he is interested as a Christmas 
present.——Princess Theresa of Bavaria, 
daughter of the prince regent, has been made 
an honorary doctor of philosophy by the uni- 
versity of Munich. 





Postoffice Fraud.—Auditor Henry A. Castle 
of the postoftice department at Washington 
has discovered that the lax method of book- 
keeping and system of checking accounts dur- 
ing the last three years, has been taken ad- 
vantage of by several postmasters at money- 
order offices to rob the government. Just how 
much the government has lost cannot be de- 
termined for some time yet, but it will run 
up into the thousands, if not millions. Ac- 
counts have been andited by means of stubs 
which were sent to the auditor’s department 
and there compared with records furnished by 
the postmasters. If they tallied they were 
accepted. The orders torn off were never com- 
pared with the stubs, so that a dishonest man 
could make ont an order for $100, tear it off 
so that the stub recorded $1, pocket the $99 
and not be detected. <A force of clerks is now 
going overthe accounts for the past three 
years and as fast as frauds are discovered they 
are reported for prosecution. - All postmasters 
at money-order offices are bonded ofiicials.and 
the government can recover from their bonids- 
men. A new system in methods of keeping 
accuunts has now gone into effect. 





Germany in China.— According to a dispatch 
received by the Reichsanzeiger of Berlin the 
German and Chinese governments’ have 
reached an agreement whereby the former se- 
cures a lease of Kiao Chou bay for a long 
term of years. All rights of sovereigntyin the 
leased territory are ceded to Germany and if 
Kiao Chon bay proves unfit for German 
purposes China undertakes to permit the se- 
lection of another point on the coast and will 
take hack Kiao Chou, reimbursing Germany 
for al] the money she has spent there. Th 
territory leased-embraces the whole bay and 
includes the adjacent islands and the prom- 
ontories north of the entrance to the bay. 
The territory is surrounded by a neutral zone 











greater than itself in which China can do 
nothing without Germany’s consent. Partic- 
ulars in regard to the deal are vague, the ex- 
act territory and the terms of the lease being 
withheld. It is generally conceded that to 
the world at large this lease is merely to save 
appearance, and tue fact remains that Germa- 
ny has by physical force acquired a naval 
station. However, there is a general feeling 
that the situation in the fareast has improved 
somewhat and the war cloud is not as dark 
as it has been. A dispatch to the London 
Times from Pekin says that reports are cur- 
rent that French occupation of the island of 
Hainan is imminent. 

A dispatch from Shanghai says that Germa- 
ny will fortify Kiao Chou bay and will build 
a dock there. 





To Extend Rural Delivery.— Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Gary rerorts very successful results 
from the experiments in rural delivery for 
which $50,000 was appropriated last year and 
he wants a larger appropriation from congress 
this year. In support of his claim forthe need 
of such an appropriation he has sent to 
Chairman Loud of the postoftice committee a 
report showing the extent to which rural free 
delivery has been put in operation in Europe 
and the satisfactory® results. 


Reciprocity with Germany.—Negotiations 
have been begun between the German am- 
tassador and John A. Kasson, _ special rec- 
iprocity commissioner of. the United States, 
for the completion of a reciprocal tariff ar- 
rangewent between the United States and 
Germany. Sugar. woolen goods and wines will 
be the basis for further procedure. 





Here and There.—So many automobile torpe- 
does, costing $25,000 to 30,000 each, have been 
lost by the navy in experimental work that 
boards will be appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances attending future losses.——The 
spinners and doffers of the New Bedford 
(Mass) mills will resist the recent cutdown in 
wages, striking if necessary. Nearly all cot- 
ton mills in New England have cut wages. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive ana radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nery- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Power's’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


The farms of the late James B. Jermain, of about 1250 
acres, hearthe village of White Creek, Washington Co., 
N. Y., either in bulk or separately.. Said farms are in 
good state of cultivation, well-fenced, provided with ex- 
cellent buildings, incluaing one of the best butter and 
cheese factories in the State, now in successful operation, 
There is a fine supply of excellent spring water, also 
abundance of wood. If not sold before February Ist, these 
farms will be torent by the year. They are well adapted 
to mixed farming, such as stock raising, dairying, sheep 
husbandry, with the production of hay, grain, potatoes, 
ete. For further information call on or address, 

S. ELOA SWEET, Agent, White Creek, N. Y. 


Can You Talk Business ? 


Can youtalk it to your neighbors? Can you talk it to 
other people whom you may meet? If you ean, and have 
alittie time to spare, we can put you in the way of making 
a great deal of money curing the winter. Pleasant, re- 
spectable and honorable employment. Absolutely no cash 
outlay required. Exclusive territory to goud men. 


Address A. P., P. O. Box 301, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 30-DAY CALLS 


FROM FRIDAY. 
100 N. P. Pr., 60 7-8; 200 St. Paul, 97 7-8; 100 Rock Island, 
92 78; 200 Sugar, 147 78; 100 P. Chicago Gas, 98 7-8: 100 
C. B. Q., 1027-8 ;-895 for each hundred or $9.50 for ten shares. 


PUTS & CALLS 


safest speculation, limiting risk issued daily on 10 shares 
upwards, 9 to 4 o’clock Daily. Weekly and monthly privi- 
leges from $25 to $125 a Hundred. 1-2, 1 1-8, 1 5-8, 23-8, 4 
and 7 per cent. away. Call or write. Investment or 
margin accounts carefully attended. Commodious offices. 
tead our letter in the Daily Financial News. Write for 
our Investors’ Encyvelopedia and Money-Saving Private 
Telegraph Code. It is of greater importance than ever to 
deal with a reliable house, and especially to avoid those 
who either solicit or accept discretionary accounts. 


BOE & BARNES, 


BANKERS, LOAN AND NOTE BROKERS, 


55 Broadway, New York. 


Dealers in Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Provisions. 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold, also 
Government and Municipal Securities. 


MONEY LOANED ON ALL KINDS OF COLLATERAL. 






















The Lunacy of Cyrus Kent. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


It must have be’n twenty years ago sence Sam 
Black sez to me: 

**Cy Kent is a-gittin’ crazy.’’ ‘‘No!’’ ‘‘ Weil, 
that he is,’’ sez he. 

**He’s went an’ gone right off his head.’’ 
‘*Why, what hes he done?’’ sez I. 

**Done! ’tain’t no one but acrazy man ’twould 
ever go an’ buy 

Two hundred of young, sour churry trees, an’ 
set ’em out in rows 

Up onto that stony ridge of his where nothin’ 
evel grows 

Exceptin’ some quack an’ johnswort, hoss 
sorrel an’ golden-rod, 

But here this ’ere precious lunatic’s be’n 
tearin’ up the sod 

An’ plantin’ it out to churries; it’s a notion 
that he’s got. 

An’ he’il foller out his notion to his ruin, like 
as not; 

Fur black knot an’ cat-a-pillers, an’ them 
worms that eats up fruit, 

Will take ion his little churry trees an’ Cy 
Kent’s cash to bout.’’ 

Ner it wasn’t only Black alone who ‘lowed 
that Kent was rash, 

Fur we all lived on an’ waited fur to see him 
go to smash. 

But never a bit would that Kent smash,as we 
ali thought he would, 

Tho’ each of us argered with him fur to show 
him where he stood. 

But he still kep’ on a-plantin’—apples, chur- 
ries, plums an’ pears; 

Jes’ a-mindin’ his own biz’ness, tendin’ to his 
own affairs, 

Which was diggin’, prunin’,trimmin’. Seemed 
his work was never done, 

Fur he went to fertilizin’, an’ with somethin’ 
like a gun 

Was a-squirtin’ pizened water, which he said 
would kill the bugs, 

Curenliars, cat-a-pillers, animalculers and 
slugs; 

But when he got ’round to ‘‘Fungies,’’ ina 
confidenshall tone, 

Then it was too much. We fled an’ left that 
lunatic alone. 


Which we’ve be’n a-doin’ sence then, fur we 
couldn't see the sense 

Of his buyin’ bone an’ potash,an’ his goin’ to 
expense, 

Doin’ somethin’ that his father ner his neigh- 
bors never done; 

But this mild lunatic worked on an’ let us 
have our fun. 

Well, of late years it’s be’n whispered that 
Kent wasn’t crazy quite; 

That of churries, pears an’ apples he was sell- 
in’ of a sight. 

An’ we met him joggin’ homeward summer 
evenin’s on the road, 

With a stack of empty baskets after market- 
in’ a load. 

Fur be hed a load to market purty nearly 
ev’ry day, 

An’ it wasn’t very long before the folks begun 
to say: 

**Cy Kent is a-gittin’ wealthy, so he is, now, 
did you hear? 

Why, his income from his orchards is two 
thousand every year.’’ 

**Great Scott!’? ‘‘Yes. sir, let me tell you 
what I heard ol’ Sam Black say-- 

That Kent could draw bis check fur twen- 
ty thousand, any dayg.’’ 

An’ that same ol’ meddlip’ rascal’d used his 
neighbors fur a tool 

To advertise fur fifteen years that Cy Kent 
fur a fool; . 

An’ now, sence Cy hes got there with his 
brains an’ by his pluck, 

This same ol’ Black goes a-tellin’ round it’s 
only Cy Kent’s luck. 





West Virginia University at Morgantown is 
doing a great deal in the line of education 
for young women. The number of feminine 
students this year is about 80, or double the 
number a year ago. A prize of $100 is offered 
by the woman’s league of the university to 
the woman student who shall be adjudged the 
best in declamation. A preliminary contest 
will be held the last of February, and young 
ladies who enter the university before that 
time will be permitted to try for the prize. 
At the preliminary contest the number of 
contestants will be reduced tonine. The final 
contest will occur in June during com- 
mencement week. This prize will be given an- 
nually by the woman’s league. 





A Triumph.—To best please a child is the 
highest triumph of philosophy. 
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: 


AYER’ 


Hair Vigor 


“TI have sold Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the past thirteen years and 
have known of no case where it has faiied to give satisfaction. I 
sell more of it than of any like preparation.” 

J. P. BRISCOE, Harrison, Ark. 


“For five years I have been selling Ayer’s Hair Vigor under a 
positive guarantee that it would produce hair on a bald head and re- 
store gray hair to its natural color. I have not had one bottle returned, 
nor has there been asingle case where the dressing was used that it 
did not do all that was claimed for it.’’ H. M. ACUFF, Elba, Va. 


cmoves Dandru 


“For some years my hair has been coming out. It had become very 
dry and my scalp was covered with dandruff. I have applied Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor regularly for some weeks now, and I could hardly trust 
my senses when I first found that anew growth of hair had started. It 
is much thicker than formerly and of good color. The dandruff has dis- 
appeared and my scalp seems to be in a perfectly healthy condition.” 

Mrs. R. WRIGHT, Perth, Ont. 


“Some time ago my head became full of dandruff, which caused me 
great annoyance; after atime the hair began to fall out. The use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor stopped the hair from falling and made the scalp 
clean and healthy.” Mrs. C. M. AYERS, Mount Airy, Ga. 


Restores to Gray Hair its 


Original Color. 


“TI think there is no toilet article in the world so good as Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. I am fifty-three years old and my fa‘ wonld have been 
all white now if it were not for the use of the Vigor, but the applica- 
tion of that dressing has preserved its color, and kept it soft and 
glossy.” Mrs. W. H. JARVIS, Otsego, Mich. 


‘‘After five years’ use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, I can cheerfully rec- 
ommend it as a desirable toilet article. It keeps the hair soft and 
glossy and helps it to retain its natural color.” 

D. WARNER, Dunnville, Ont. 


AKES HAIR GRO 


“For about five years my hair kept falling out until I was almost 
bald. Some New Hampshire friends asked me to try Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor and insisted on getting it for me. I used it during that summer 
and fall and found that a new growth of hair had started. I con- 
tinued to use it steadily for about four months, and at the end of that 
time had as good a head of hair as one could wish.” 

HOWARD MELVIN, Carlisle, Mass. 


“T am well pleased with Ayer’s Hair Vigor. When I noticed that 
my hair was getting thin, I commenced to use the Vigor, with the re- 
sult that the hair not only ceased to come out, but a new growth of 
hair started. It certainly is an excellent tonic.” 

CHAS. C. GRAVES, Brookton, N. Y. 
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{Complete in Four Numbers—Part III.] 


Zou. 


By Florence McCallen Burton. 


HE SOUND OF 
‘*came faintlier’’ 


dancing feet 
to the. cabin 


when the door was shut and 
Zou had climbed to her loft. 


Sleep did not come to her at 
once, and by and by she saw a 
faint glimmer of light through 


the cracks in the floor. Tex was up. 
Slowly and with infinite pains she made 
her way silently to the hole where the 
ladder came up through the floor, and 
looked down. The boy sat by a faint 
blaze he had kindled on the hearth, and 


bending low over it, was reading a letter. 
Letters were not as common then as uow, and 
Zou had never seen a dozen vf them. She 
associated them with trouble, for Tex was al- 
ways sad and silent fora long time after he 
had received one. and she felt vaguely un- 
easy as she watched him now. Presently he 
folded the letter and rising, pulled out a chip 
of the ‘‘chinking’’ of the cabin, tucked the 
letter in and put the chip back. Something 
out of the common ailed Tex, she was sure, 
and she crept back to her hard couch wishing 
she could find out what it was and somehow 
help him. 

It was not until the next day that she 
thought of examining the letter. She had fin- 
ished her work and watched Tex go to his, 
sad and silent, and not to be coaxed into a 
smile. ‘‘It was that old letter,’’ she said to 
herself, looking up toward its hiding place, 
**and I wish it was burned up!’’ 

A thonght struck her, a childish one for 
practical Zou to indulge in. She would burn 
it, and when he missed it she would tell him 
what she had done. Maybe he would forget 
it then. She got on a chair and pulled out 
the chip. 





Zou followed the child to a negro cabin 
in the yard, and as the owner was in 
the field at work, they went in unmo- 
lested. Under the head of the straw bed 
they found it, and Zou held it to her 
like a living thing. She knew all its 
distinguishing marks, every crack in the 
case, every spot on its surface. There was 
asmall crack in the bridge of it which had 
been mended with glue. Zou kissed this 
mark; it was al] she had of her father’s 
work. It was hard to leave it, but 
she thought it better to leave it now. She 
was a girl of resources, and was not afraid of 
losing it. ‘‘I wonder how he got it,’’ she 
said, more to herself than Louisiana. The 
child did not know, but he had not had it 
long. She thought it belonged to Pete, her 
stepbrother. She had heard him tell Bob, the 
**nigger,’’ that his father would rather see 
**the devil than a fiddle’’ and asked him to 
hide it, probably thinking a thrashing would 
hurt tbe slave less than it would him, as he 
got more of them. Pete was quite a dreadful 
being in Louisiana’s eyes, being able to wag 
his ears at will, and to make such frightful 
**faces’’ that at first this entertainment (car- 
ried on while his father was asking a bless- 
ing) so frightened them that they could eat 
nothing. ‘‘Now,’’ she added, ‘‘we don’t care 
none for the faces; we jist swalle: a lot faster 
to get enough before he makes us quit.’’ 

They did not offer any refreshment to the 
children, nor ask them to stay the night, so 
they walked back the six miles, very tired 
and very glad that ‘‘Brother Pierce’’ had not 
seen fit to take them with the rest. There was 
a spring about a hundred yards from the 
cabin, on ‘*Coon Crick,’’ which, tlowing into 
the Missouri not far away, made a little 
promontory of the bluff where the cabin 
stood. On the one side was the woodyard, 
and the site for the new sawmill; on the oth- 
er, tne clear wining little stream. Near the 
spring, before the death of their father, they 
had nad a playhouse. No one knew of it save 
they two—not even Ginny in her prowlings 
had stumbled upon it. It wasin a tiny cave 


which opened by a narrow crevice into a larg- 
er cave which was known to the whole coun- 
try. 


Vagrant negroes hid there; men caught 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


in a storm sheitered there, and it was a fa- 
vorite resort for the boys of the back country 
when they came to fish ‘‘at the mouth of the 
crick,’’ which was considered a good place to 
fish. 

Tex Lad closed the door between the two 
caves by stuffing it full of small stones and 
moss. The outer opening he had cleverly con- 
cealed by cutting a thick young cedar half in 
two, and bending it down in front of the 
opening. The tree kept on growing, sending 
the new branches up straight into the ‘‘sar- 
vice’’ and sassafras bushes on the hillside, 
so that even a rabbit, hard-pressed, would 
turn away from it thinking it solid rock. Tex 
had built a fireplace, laying the rocks around 
the outer chimney carelessly, as if nature had 
helped. They had their Robinson Crusoe, 
Don Quixote, Shakespeare, a Life of Lafay- 
ette and a couple of grnesome old books 
called ‘‘The Old’’ and ‘**The New’’ Tracts, 
which they were obliged to keep hidden here 
for many reasons. They were packed in a 
little iron box which their father had given 
them, and as the cave was near the top of the 
hill it was dry, so their library came to no 
harm; here Zou pursued her studies, and here 
the two held their Easter feasts; here Zou 
made the only doll she ever had. It had a 
wooden head, and a gingham body, but it 
was very precious to Zou, and was not de- 
stroyed when Tex made an objection to it as 
giving the cave the look of a_ baby-Louse. 
Under drifted leaves in a corner she lay, poor 
wooden-headed Dulcina, her gingham body 
fast going to ruin. 

To this cave Zou carried all of the smailer 
articles from the cabin; here she purposed to 
stay until the women came to the cabin and 
then try to find a home with them. Tex did 
not notice the thinning of the household gear, 
nor did Zou tell him her plans; even when 
she sold the pigs, she kept the money and 
the fact to herself. On the night before her 
brother was to go they had both been sitting 
in silence listening to the ripple of the river, 
and the crackle of the ‘‘light fire’’ on the 
hearth, both silent because each had so much 
to say. Tex said hesitatingiy: ‘‘We’ll bein 
St Joe by this time to-morrow nigiit.’’ 

**Not me. I sha’n’t ever be in St Joe.”’ 

**You are not going to stay with nammy 
and that—that brute!”’ 

Zou looked at him steadily. ‘‘Tex, can’t 
you trust me todo what I think is right? 
There’s nothing hard about it, but not being 
with you. Leave me all the books and I can 
promise you that old heathen, nor anyone 
else, is going to abuse me, nor starve me.’’ 

**T will not go!’’ 

**Yes, you will. Andif it gets unbearable 
I promise to go to you.”’ 

‘*But the school?’’ 


**I will not lie about it—Edgar—for it is 
hard to give up learnin’ things, and leave 
you, too. But I must do it and not talk 


about it.”’ 

‘**Learnin’’! I told you you’d forget all 
that as soon as my back was turned!’’ 

**Your back’s mighty powerful, but it isn’t 
my grammar,—Eddie!’’ 

**O, quit that Eddie business, and act like 
Zou.’ 

**Like Edna, you mean.”’ 

**T sha’n’t stay to be made fun of,’’ be be- 
gan, but Zou put her arms around him with a 
mighty hug. 

**O, Tex! Can’t you see it’s going to be so 
hara I have to make fun! Say you’ll go, and 
not say another word about it.’’ 

And soit was that when the Tom Wyatt 
came puffing:up to the landing next day it 
was only Tex who went on board, after giv- 
ing his sister a warm embrace before all the 
men at the landing, having already given her 
ten of the twenty dollars he had in his 
pocket. 


Zou stood at the cabin door until the boat 
had puffed around the point, and then with 
teverish haste began to move the rest of the 
bedding, etc, to the cave. This accomplished 
she ran down to the river to take a last look, 
carefully hiding among the willows that her 
brother might not see her. ‘‘He thinks I have 
started by now, and he mustn’t know.’’ The 
little skiff that had taken her father on his 
last journey was lying balf out of water among 
the willows, and she put her foot on the gun- 





wale and rocked it softly. She looked to the 
lock, and finding it right, looked up in time 
to see the boat disappear around a bend. 
There was a fort not far away, and blue-coat- 
ed soldiers, looking mere dots along the yel- 
low banks, were fishing. She listened until 
the boat, after the stop at the Fort, went on 
its way, and then turned back, keeping care- 
fully ont of sight. No one noticed whether she 
went or stayed, and that night alot of roys- 
tering men occupied the cabin. From a point 
of vantage the next day she watched ‘‘the 
family’’ movein. There was not a woman 
among them. Red-shirted men, and one who 
wore a coat, made up the ‘‘family.’’ That 
hope was gone. She had kepta good many 
of Tex’s outgrown clothes, and she drove 
sticks into the crevices of the rock walls of 
her dwelling, and hung these around ‘‘for 
cumpany,’’ she said to herself. Then she read 
Robinson Crusoe over again, and made sever- 
al little changes in her habitation, to make it 
conform with her idea of a true Crusoe’s 
cave. Three weeks went by and she had 
made no effort to leave the cave, or to regain 
the possession of her fiddle. Then one night 
she heard footsteps in the cave near—the 
larger cave—and then voices. 

**The damp will ruin her,’’ she heard a 
shrill voice say, ‘‘and I don’t b’lieve in no 
sperits. If Zou Curn wanted that fiddle she’d 
git it! You nor nobody couldn’t he’p yo’- 
selves. I don’t b’lieve yo’ seen no ha’nt 
anywhers fishin’! An’ ’f I don’t git ’er back 
agin, I l’ow to steal somethin’ and lay it on 
ye, an’ git ye whupped!’”’ 

Zou held her breath. Could it be that she 
was to get her fiddle back? Was Bob tiying 
to steal itin his turn, or had he seen her 
fishing and meant to give it back? She pulled 
out the moss and stones which were in the 
opening, and went into the outer cave as 
soon as they were gone, and under a ledge of 
rock found the well-known case. Hurrying 
back she filled up the hole again and exam- 
ined her prize. How she longed to draw that 
slim magician of a bow across those dumb 
strings and make it talk to her! But she con- 
tented herself with thrumming an accompani- 
ment upon the strings, while she hummed in 
alow. voice one of her favorite melodies. 
She heard the boy scrambling up the steep 
banks on the other side of the creek; when 
that sound had quite died away she was 
startled by a noise of footsteps in the outer 
cave, and then a voice she knew suid cau- 
tiously: ‘‘Miss Zou! You heab me?’’ 

It was Bob’s voice, feeble and quavering, 
but the voice of afriend. Zou trembled, but 
went to the dark opening between the caves 
which she had in her haste but imperfectly 
filled. 


**Is it you, Uncle Bob? What do you want?’’ 

**T seen ye down thar fishin’ an’ I knowed 
ye’s left behind. JI skeered that white boy 
twell he gin up the fiddle, but ole Bob cain’t 
go to he cabin nur to he ’baccer patch ’thout 
he knows you’s all right, missy. Is ther noth- 
in’ ye want, nur no word ye hev tu send?’’ 

‘*No, thank you, Bob. I only want to stay 
here in quiet till next spring; I shall go away 
then. But you mustn’t tell anyone you saw 
me; they think I have gone with brother.’’ 

**And a good job ef ye had, honey,a mighty 
good job. These here’s rough men up at the 
house,and youse a little gal, chile. Oie Bob’s 
mos’ a huuner year ole, an’ he wouldn't 
leave a yow lamb near they-all.”’ 

‘*Of course not; they’d kill it and eat it. 
But Iam all right here ifno one sees me, 
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and I shall look outthat no one does see 
me.”’ 

‘*T seen ye, honey, an’ 
dim.”’ 

‘*Well, I sha’n’t fish any more. Besides, 
these men never saw me and if they should 
meet me they’d think meone of the girls 


ole Bob’s eyes is 


from some plantation. Go away, Bob, and 
don’t bother.’’ 
It was too late. Zou stood in breathless 


quiet. Two men entered the outer cave, 
meeting poor Bob as he stumbled out. 

‘*Hello!’’ said one of them catching him, 
‘‘are you the fellur that’s been br’ilin’ bacon, 
and makin’ such smells down here? Who do 
you belong to?’’ he asked,shaking the old ne- 
gro, while the other flashed the light of a lan- 
tern in his face 

‘*T,mas’r? I b’longs to ole Mas’r Graves,an’ 
I’s hired t’ Mas’r Pierce.”’ 

‘*What you doin’ here?’’ 

**T’s res’n a little, mas’r. When we fishes 
down at the mouth we comes up yere an’ 
reses. I’s mos’ a hunner year ole, mas’r.’’ 


‘*Who’s ye talkin’ to? No lies now! We 
heard ye.’’ 
‘*T ain’t aimin’ t’ tell no lies, mas’r. ’Twas 


young Pete Pierce, an’ we’s ben in the boat 
jist roun’ the P’int, fishin’!’’ 

One of the men was waiking about the cave 
investigating. ‘‘Yes, here’s wher they hed 
the’r fire, and here’s a gourd o’ water. I 
guess the ol’ felleris all right. Let him go, 
Hiram. This is a mighty good place to hide 
in, though.’’ 

‘Mighty pore place, mas’r. Ever boy, 
black or white, f’r ten miles roun’ knows this 
place. Nobody couldn’t hide here, not for no 
time ’thout bein’ foun’. O, no, mas’r, they 
couldn’t!’’ 

This last Zou felt sure was intended for a 
warning to her, and she resolved to thorough- 
ly stop the opening as soon as it was light 
next morning, and to use it no more. Also 
to be careful about venturing out when the 
sawwill was not running, or on Saturdays, 
when boys and negroes wera having their 
weekly half boliday. She shut the opening 
effectually, and burrowed another around the 
edge of the cave just at the end of the parti- 
tion, in a hollow of the rock which looked like 
a mere crackin the wall. She taxed her 
strength to bring in a flat rock to roll across 
this, and then she felt safe. When she made 
a cooking fire in her ‘‘house,’’ she made a lit- 
tle fire in the outer cave to accouut for the 
smoke, and as the smoke sought the same 
ontlet, anyone seeing it, and finding the fire 
there, would not be apt to look further. 

Bob did not forget her. She found many 
presents from him in the outer cave—sweet 
potatoes, fish, squirrels—everything he had to 
eat be shared with her. 

When the leaves fell she was thankful for 
the cedars waich grew thick upon the rocky 
slope. Nothing but the smoke would ever be- 
tray her, and her lucky encounter with these 
men had put heron her guard. She went to 
the spring after datk, and when she went out 
in her boat did not return until dark. 

Sometimes her craving to hear the sound of 
a human voice led her halfway to the cabin, 
where she would sit on arock and listen while 
they sang ribald songs which did not hurt 
her, for the distance was too great for her to 
hear the words. Sometimes they sang 
hymns, and there was one voice she loved to 
listen to, a clear, pure tenor. 

**} wish I could tell which one it is!’’ she 
would think with impatience. ‘‘He is good, 
I know.’’ There was a short jolly man,and a 
tall stern one (by this time she knew them 
all by sight, and had named them suitably 
out of the Pilgrim’s Progress), a broad how- 
legged fellow with a flaming red beard, a 
gray-haired stooping one, and quite a dandy 
of a fellow who was not more than twenty 
years of age. He wasthe one who wore the 
coat and was in authority. She heard him 
call after a boat in which some of them were 
going across the river, that if any man of 
them drank too much that day he would be 
discharged. 

The young man (whoT fear little deserved 
it) the child named ‘‘Christian,’’ the short 
jolly mau was ‘‘ Hopeful,’’ because he wore his 
hat on the back of his head and looked up as 
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he walked; the stooping one was ‘‘Faint- 
heart,’’ and the tall one ‘‘ Faithtul,’’ because 
he locked the door after the rest, and she saw 
him pick up outer garments left off and for- 
gotten at the mill. Forthe red-bearded one 
she hesitated for some time between Apollyon 
and Guilt, but chose the latter as being more 
suitable. 

At last, one night in late October, when the 
cloudy moon was shining dimly, she took her 
bucket and started for the spring. She heard 
song and laughter at the cabin, and she crept 
up to her rock and satdown. There wasa 
new voice, thrilling and sweet, the voice of 
a woman ora boy. The men had been across 
that day, and she thought with a thrill of 
hope that maybe one of them had married 
and brought his wife to dwell there. Or it 
might be Hopeful’s daughters, he was old 
enough to have a daughter, she knew, or eveu 
a granddaughter. 

She went back to the spring, filled her buck- 
et and put itin the cave. Then she crept 
slowly up the steep hill, and hesitatingly,step 
by step, made her way to the window and 
peeped in. The ragged curtain blowing about 
hid her face from the men in the cabin, and 
alsu impeded her view of the room. But in 
spite of it she saw a girl, or woman, sitting at 
a table in the middle of the room singing. 
She was singing in some language Zou did not 
understand—French, she thought, as she re- 
called some of her father’s songs—and the 
men were grouped about the table playing 
cards. The boy whom she called ‘‘Christian’”’ 
was not there, nor the man she had named 
‘“‘Faithful.’?’ At length the men all threw 
their cards down upon the table amid uproari- 
ous laughter, and filled some dingy glasses 
with liquor from a jug. She was surprised at 
seeing the woman,or girl, drink with the rest 
and as much as they. Offended she got down 
from the window and noiselessly went down 
the hill. There was no dogto bark and be- 
tray her, and she went unnoticed. 

**T’ll never have anything to do with her, 
anyway,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I remember 
father used to say that a woman who drank 
was a lot worse than a man could be. But 
can’t she sing?’’ 

The gay song throbbed in her brain and 
for a long time she did not sleep. As she 
was drifting through that pleasant borderland 
cf sleep, reluctant to forget the song, she 
heard it again; and then a thick, mumbling 
voice pleading: 

**O, don’t leave me here, boys,—my God, 
it’s like a grave! Do stay here with me, one 
of you. I shall die of fear!’’ 

‘*Shut up! The boss is comin’, and he’s 
one o’ these young angels what don’t ever do 
no wrong. I’]l come back in the mornin’ and 
git ye overthe river. I got a notion to 
throw ye in, now. Don’t ye stir from here 
or ye’ll fallin. Hit ain’t fur down the hill. 
Lay down and sleep—hain’t ye drunk enough 
to sleep?’’ 

He left, and the woman lay there moaning 
and shivering. When the man had had time 
to get to the cabin Zou dressed herself, went 
to the cabin and lookedin. The men were 
there, the ‘‘boss’’ arranging some papers at 
the table, the men quietly playingcards. She 
went down to the cave by the open path and 
wentin. The woman was sobbing yitifully. 

““O, ’twas good of you to come back! I 
couldn’t have lived till morning; there are 
noises here. Is it you, Hunk?’’ 

‘‘Tt is none of those wicked men; 
I get a light.’’ 

She brought a candle, and the woman 
started up. ‘*‘Oh, it is only a child!’’ she 
said, disappointed, ‘‘how on earth did you 
come here?’’ 

‘*T live near here. 
me.’’ : 

*‘O, no. Your parents will object—’’ 

‘*There is no one but me. Come.’’ 

With much difficulty she helped the sodden 
creature around the corner of the partition, 
and spread a blanket on the floor for her. 
She was far from suspecting what she was, 
and would not have known how to under- 
stand it all had she been told, such an inno- 
cent was our poor ‘‘limb’’ of a Zou. But she 
was repelled by her, and although she knew 
nothing of the evil of the world, she was ac- 
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quainted with its sorrow, so she conquered 
her feeling of repulsion and iministered to the 
poor human wreck so skilfully that she was 
soon asleep, muttering snatches of song. while 
all the night througb Zou sat in the darkness 
and watched. Early in the morning the men 
came down to take the girl away but she was 
sleeping wore qnietly and Zou did not waken 
ter. Zou had some coffee ready and some 
broiled tish which she had cooked while the 
men were preparing their breakfast. The girl 


sat up, gazed about wildly and began to sob. 
**Please be quiet. Drink this.’’ 
The woman took the cup in her trembling 


band and gazed into the child’s face pite- 
ously. 

‘Tell me what it means—that you live here 
iv chis hole in the ground—an angel! Am I 
gone crazy, or what?’’ 

Zou told her, adding: ‘‘ But you must never 
tell anyone a word about me—unever! It 
wtli make a lot of trouble for me.’’ 

“They would put ron among the county 
poor?—you, a lady,—is that it?’’ 

**You must promize to never tell. Then I 
will keep you here till you are strong and 
put you across the river when itis night and 
no one can see you. Then you can go to 
your home.’”’ 

The woman prouised, drank her coffee and 
sat back against the rock wall looking about 
her. 

**Then those are your brother's clothes?’ 

**Yes. I hung tiem there for company.’ 

“You poorchild! But let me tell you 
something, girl, You must go away from 
this, or you must let ne cut off that hair and 


, 


put on youa suit of those clothes. No one 
will think it strange that a boy should go 
about this way, buta girl! A girl is in dan- 


ger.’’ 

‘“*There is a 
thought of it.’”’ 

Two days later as evening closed in, dark 
and drizzling, a woman and a boy crossed the 
river in a skiff. Tue woman stepped ashore 
and snoke to the boy as he backed the boat. 

**Good-by,’’she said, ‘‘you angel of a queer, 
queer child! May you live all your life as in- 
nocent as you are now.”’ 

**Good-by,*’ said Zou con posedly, and turn- 
ing the skiff rowed away. ‘‘ Now I am a boy,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘I can do a lot better.’’ 

[To Be Concluded. ] 
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From 1 to 2, a town in Massachusetts. 
From 3 to 4, atown in Northwest Rouma- 


nia. 
From 5 to 6, county in Northeast Hungary. 
From 7 to 8, connty in I}linois. 


Froi, 9 to 10. a range of mununtains south 
of Salt Luke City, Utah. 

From 11 to 12, a city in Texas. 

From 13 to 14, ferocious cruelty. 

From 15 to 16, a vessel of India. 

From 17 to 18, a town in Germany. 

From 19 to 20, a lake in Northern Italy 

From 21 to 22, a town in Kentucky. 

From 1 to 21, town in Ohio. 

From 2 to 22, town in Massachusetts, 

siamese itt 

An Income of $20,000 a year was enjoyed 
by the late Alphonse Daudet, the novelist, 
of France, from 1878 to the time of his death. 
Literature has its rewards for its masters. 
Doubtless there are thousands of mercantile 
men in France who make more than that. 


A Remarkable Engineering Feat was the 


building of the overland telegraph line in 
Australia from Port Darwin to the southern 
part of the continent, a total of 2000 miles. 


Much of this was through uninhabited coun- 
try, a waterless desert. Some of the wooden 
poles had to be carried 350 miles and the iron 
poles an average of 400 miles. 
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Who’s Afraid in the Dark ? 





**Oh, not I,’’ said the owl, 
And he gave a great scowl, 
And he wiped his eye 
And tiuffed his jowl, ‘*Too whoa!”’ 
Said the dog, ‘‘I bark 
Out loud in the dark, Boo-oo 
Said the cat: ‘‘Mi-ew! 
I’ll scratch anyone who 
Dares say that I do 
Feel afraid, Mi-ew!’’ 
** Afraid,’’ said the mouse, 
‘*Of the dark in the house! 
Hear me scatter 
Whatever’s the matter? Squeak!’’ 
Then the toad in his hole 
And the bug in the ground, 
They both shook their heads 
And »assed the word around; 
And the bird in the tree, 
And the fish and the bee, 
They declare, all three, 
That you never did see 
One of them afraid 
In the dark! 
But the littie boy who had gone to bed 
Just raised the bedcloties and covered his 
head. —/j Exchange. 


? 





An Unexpected Visitor. 


DANIEL J. A. LYONS. 





Jack Chapman was the only member of the 
family in the city last July, all the rest hav- 
ing gone to Europe for the summer. For the 
first two weeks Jack did not know what to do 
with himself. Then he went off tothe Adi- 
rondacks to have a jolly good time. The town 
he stopped at was asmall one, the largest 
building in it being a two-story hotel, at 
which Jack hired a room. It was late when 
he arrived, and supper being vver he did not 
see any of the cther boarders either by day- 
light or by lamplizht. He was up very early 
in the morning and went for a tramp in the 
woods. 

On the morning after bis arrival he took a 
walk in the woods, aud retarned on hearing 
the breakfast bell. When nearing the bouse 
he saw two young men about his size walking 
inthe same direction, whom he thought he 
knew. Hedid not see them again til] after he 
was seated at the table. tnen ties were sit- 
ting directly across tie way trom him. The 
young men recognized him and bowed. Jack 
returned the bow rather coldly. The young 
men were members of the freshman class 
and were not on the same social level as the 
seniors or juniors—of course, I mean college 
social level. 

When tne meal was finished the two young 
men arose and went out. ‘‘Say, Harry, do 
you think we ought to invite him?’’ said one 
of them, when he got outside of the house. 

‘‘No. He’s too stuck up, and Iam sure he 
would refuse to come with us,’’ answered the 
other, Harry Hilton. 

**T will ask him, anyway, Harry.’’ 

At first Jack would not condescend to asso- 
ciate with freshmen, but later he accepted the 
invitation to go out camping for a week with 
Harry ana his friend, Tom Persall. 

Two days later they encamped on the side 
of a high wountain, and here they intended 
to make their headquarters for the whole week. 
The first night was chilly and they wrapped 
themselves tight in their blankets and built 
a huge fire to keep the piace warm. The 
next morning the sun came outin all its 
splendor. Harry and Tom made arrange- 
ments for a .fishing excursion. Jack, having 
said he did not want to go, was left to 
take care of the Camp. The two boys depart- 
ed early and left Jack reading a book. 

All went well till near noontime,when Jack 
was preparing his lunch,then he heard a queer 
noise outside the camp,and went out to inves- 
tigate. He turned to his right and walked 
round the camp without finding the cause of 
the noise. However, he was well repaid by 
what met his eves as he re-entered the tent. 

Inside the tent, sitting on Jack’s chair, was 
a huge bear eating his lunch. Although a 
large one, he was nevertheless one of the skin- 
niest animals Jack had ever seen. He had 
only a thin coat of skin, through which his 
bones showed in a rather conspicuous man- 


The bear devoured tke food with such 
greed that Jack did vot begrudge it to him, 
nor did he try to make his escape, but stood 
there and watched the hungry beast eat his 
dinner. 

The latter soon finished the food he was eat- 


ner. 


ing and turned to look at Jack. Then sud- 
denly he gave a yell and bounded toward 
him. Jack tried to get out of the way, but 
the onset was so sudden and unexpected that 
the bear. had hold of him before he could 
move. 

The bear’s claws and teeth were too much 
in evidence, and Jack’s clothes were soon 
torn in shreds. He managed to keep the ani- 
mal off every time before he could get a good 
hold on any part of his person. Now the bear 
prepared to make one decisive effort to end 
the fight. He drew back afew steps, then 
flung himself on the young Sampson with so 
much force as to almost upset him. 

Jack regained his balance quickly, but in 
doing so he left his arms unprotected. The 
bear seized the left one in his huge jaw, and 
Jack felt the animal’s teeth cutting through 
his arm. He gave one loud and vigorous yeli, 








Dr Hunter’s Book on the Lungs. 
Progress of Medical Science. 


A little book, published by Dr Robert Hun- 
ter of 117 West 45th street, New York, gives 
all the Jatest discoveries and improvements 
in the theory and treatment of lung diseases. 
Asthma, bronchitis, catarrh and consumption 
are fully explained, their differences shown, 
and their cure by medicated air inhalations 
pointed ont. 

Dr Hunter is the oldest lung specialist in 
America, having devoted his life, since 1851, 
to the special study and cure of lung com- 
plaints. He was the first physician to proclaim 
the local nature of consumption, and to prove 
that it, bronchitis, asthma and eatarrhal 
phthisis, endanger life solely by strangling 
the breathing power of the lungs. 

Dr Hunter's treatment is applied directly 
to the bronchial tubes and air cells of the 
lungs by inbalation. He was the fathe: and 
founder of this treatment, the inventor of the 
first inhaling instrument ever emwpioyed ia 
medica] practice, and the discoverer of the 
onuiy germicidal inhalants which have proved 
their power to destroy the bacilli of tubercu- 
losis in the longs and cure consumption. In 
addition to applying healing and cleansing 
balms to the lungs three times a day by his 
inhaling instruments, he annoints the chest 
with antiseptic oils, which surround the body 
with a zone of medicated air, and charges the 
chamber in which the patient sleeps with 
purifying antiseptics, thus keeping up a heal- 
ing action on the lungs day and night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation treat- 
ment scientifically applied to the cure of 
weak and diseased lungs. No other treat- 
ment in the world is so direct, commonsense 
and successful. It is not sold as a nostrum, 
but prescribed for each case according to the 
nature of the disease and state of the pa- 
tient. 

Dr Hunter’s book contains many letters 
from prominent people all over the country, 
who have been successfully treated by him, 
and will be sent free to readers of American 
Agriculturist interested for themselves or 
friends by addressing hin. at 117 West 45th 
street, New York. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 





WHAT ARE THEY SAYING? 


This picture was printed in the issue of Nov 27 
Some of the anecdotes are given on this page. 


anecdotes or stories to go with it. 
will be announced next week. 


which caused the bear to cease bis biting fora 
moment, but he again brought his jaws down 
on Jack’s arm. The latter gave himself up 
for lost and resolved to pay dearly for his 
life. He raised his right arm and swung it 
with all his might at the bear’s temple. The 
animal reeled for a moment, then turned and 
struck Jack right on the forehead with his 
front leg. Jack fell to the ground uncon- 
scious. 

Tie bear looked at him for a minute, then 
took his arm between his teeth and dragged 
Jack off. Outside the tent, however, a man 
came running up the hill toward the camp. 
He had heard Jack’s cry and was coming to 
his assistance when he saw the bear carrying 
him away. He lifted his gun and tired at the 
fleeing animal. The bear went on a few feet 
then fell to the ground and was soon dead. 

When Jack opened his eyes he beheld a kind 
looking hunter who smiled and said in an 
every-day sort of a way: ‘‘ Narrow escape, 
young man. I’ve seen some pretty closé ones, 
but that’s the closest yet. You have the stuff 
that makes a good hunter, lad.’’ 

Jack was more than profuse in his thanks. 
After taking the hunter’s address and bidding 
him good-bye, he made a sling and bound up 
his injured arm. Then he sat down and 
waited for his two friends—fur everybody was 
a friend now. Tom and Harry were, of 
course, surprised at Jack’s appearance, and 
after hearing his story, gave him their con- 
gratulations. 

Jack is wonderfully changed now, and is in 
demand by all the college clubs and societies. 
All his pride has vanished, and he is happier 
now than ever he was before in his life. 





Mattie’s Bear Story. 
EDDIE E. WOOSTER, ELEVEN. 


I think the girl at the left, in the picture in 
the Nov 27 issue, is named Mattie, and the 
other is Bertha, and this 1s the story Mattie is 
telling Bertha: There was a big bear came in- 
to town one day. He didn’t walk through the 
streets, but hid in a strip of wouds at the foot 
of a hill. Several men saw him and my grand- 
pa was one who saw him first. He went home 
and got a gun, but wien he got back to where 
he had seen the bear, there was no bear 
there. So that night grandpa set atrap to 
catch him in. You see,“grandpa thought he 
knew just how to setatrap. He didn’t sleep 
much that night, for he was thinking about 
the trap and bear. 

The next morning he was up bright and 
early and went out into the woods to see what 
he could see. This time he took an ax instead 
of a gun, though I don’t know why, and he 
can’t tell, himself. When he came near the 
place where he set the trap, he heard a fearful 
growling; but grandpa wasn’t scared, and 
went right up tothe big black growler and 
found it was the bear in the trap. Grandpa 
raised the ax to strike and just as he did so, 
the bear stood up on his hind legs and raised 
his huge paw and struck at theax. The ax 


flew out of grandpa’s hand, and when he tried 
to get it again the bear struck at him and tore 
his arm terribly. 


Grandpa tried to get out of 


” 


and prizes were offered for the five best 
The prizes 


the bear’s way, then, but the bear’s claws 
were fastened in his clothes and held him 
fast. Grandpa begun to think it was time to 
get scared, so he called for help. 

Two men wio were going to their work heard 
his cries and ran to the place. One of the men 
happened to have a gun and he shot the bear 
after a while, for the man did not dare to fire 
at first, for fear of shooting grandpa, they 
were so mixed up. I mean grandpa and the 
bear were mixed up. Grandpa’s face and 
hands and arms were badly torn, and there 
were hardly any of his clothes left on him ;but 
he is all right now, and sits with his feet ona 
bear-skin rug while he reads this journal. 


A Tale of the War. 


RAY ESTY. 








Hattie Johnson is explaining to her friend 
Alice Munsey the history of a beautiful gold- 
en penholder which she has taken from a jew- 
elcase. Sheis saying: ‘‘My father was a 
captain inthe Union ranks. One day while 
walking over the field, after a battle, he heard 
a voice calling him from some bushes nearby, 
and on going there, found a young soldier in 
a blue uniform lying on the grass. He wasa 
boy in his teens and was dying. ‘Captain,’ 
said he, ‘will you do mea favor? I know I 
am not long for this world. I wish you would 
send a message to my mother and tell her of 
my death. And here,’ he said, taking a gold 
pen from his pocket, ‘send this to mother.’ He 
tried to say more but died. My father sent the 
message and the token, but they were returned 
by one who said the mother had died.’’ When 
Hattie had finished she put the sacred relic 
back into the case, and there were tears in her 
friend’s eyes over the sad story. 





A Boy’s Analysis of Girls.—Ella is holdinga 
pen in her hand. She always keeps itin her 
box of stationery, wrapped up in a piece of 
tissue paper. Kate saw the little round roll 
and wanted to know whatit was. The pen is 
a fine gold one, a present from her Uncle 
Owen, who livesin California. In the pic- 
ture, the girls are talking about the letters to 
the Young Folks’ Table, how the letter circles 
are formed, ani how Elia received more {than 
a dozen letters in one wrapper. Ella reads 
and studies a great deal, and can write better 
than Kate. She likes fun, too, but is always 
very quiet and kind. Kate swings, jumps, 
rides a bicycle and skates on ice. She makes 
fun forthe boys, and makes the old people 
laugh. She is a good girl, and nobody knows 
which to like best. I am going to make up 
my own mind when I get older. When Iam 
indoors I like Ella best, and when I «am out- 
ot-dvors, I like Kate best. They wiil both 
write for the Young Folks’ Table, by and by, 
and then you may tell, if you can, which you 
like best.—[George W. Baker. 

Her Life Work.—I think that girl with some- 
thing in her hand is an artist. She is eagerly 
telling about her plans for the future, while 
the other girl listens intently to what she is 
saying. Sheis donbtless telling how she is 
going abroad and is going to make it her life 
work, ignoring all else. See how animated 
her face is, and how eager is her explanation. 
[ Mabel. 
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CAN'T GET REST. 


Sleeplessness Gommon Among 
- the Aged. 

Thin, Pale, Inactive Blood the 
Underlying Cause, 


Restful Sleep from Better 
Blood Supply. 








Paine’s Celery Compound Fills the 


Arteries. 





Multiplies Number of Vital Red 
Corpuscles. 


There are degrees of sleeplessness from the 
wide-awake state to the sleep which does not 
refresh and has in it only the mockery of rest. 

Such sleep is not tired nature’s sweet restor- 
er. Dreams have power to torture and to de- 
press. Sleep, therefore, is not always rest, but 
trouble, and a troubled sleep brings to the 
lin adaeaa loss of power for thought and la- 

or. 

It is a well-known fact that for any part to 
perform actively its duties, it must have an 
abundance of blood; but when the power of 
locally regulating the supply of blood in the 
brain is impaired because ofinsufticient nerve 
power, the tired brain grinds the sane old 
grist over and over till nervous prostration, 
paralysis or hysteria ensues. 

The cause of sleeplessness 18 so clear that 
the cure is equally apparent. The nerves must 
recover their grip. The health-wrecking lax- 
ity of tne blood vessels must be corrected. The 
answer to how this 1s to be done is: 

Feed the exhausted nerve tissues 
Paine’s celery compound. 

By thus acting on the nerves Paine’s celery 
compound is able to regulate the blood supply 
and permanently banish sieeplessness that 
shortens so many lives, especially among 
those beyond middle age. In addition to this 
indirect control over the circulation, Paine’s 
celery compound directly increases the amount 
of blood in the arteries and arouses the puri- 
fying organs to drive out impurities that often 
lurk in it undeveloped for years, till aye ora 
‘‘run-down’’ condition allows them to get the 
upper hand. 

A pale,languid woman is not more of a lady 
than a rosy, robust one. 

Women leading lives of imperfect health, 
with pains and aches running riot through 
their ‘‘run-down’’ bodies, are often ignorant 
of the fact that it is not a specific for nervous- 
ness or rheumatism or stomach trouble that 
they need, but fundamental building up of 
every tissue of their bodies and a thorough 
cleansing of their bleod. The strengthening 
of the ccnstitution and the eradication of la- 
tent disease that Paine’s celery compound 
achieves leaves no fear of that treacherous 
partial recovery that keeps one alfvays atraid 
of relapse and sudden breakdown. 

Paine’s celery compound rests on the wise 
modern conclusion of the best medical thought 
that the remedy that invigorates the entire 
system and purifies it,is the only safe cure for 
such localized diseases as rheumatism,‘neural- 
gia, sleeplessness, eczema, headaches and 
blood diseases. 

It isa common harmful idea that health 
keeps pace with strength. People seem to 
think that one can determine the health of 
persons by measuring their arms. Health 
means absence of pain and the presence of 
nore or Jess nerve intensity and enjoywent in 
the mere fact of living. 

All this implies abundantly nourished or- 
gans and blood unhampered by diseased hu- 
mors. 

Paine’s celery compound is especially val- 
uable for recruiting the strength and spent 
energies of men and women advanced in 
years. Itis the one preparation considered 
worthy the name of a true nerve food and 
hlood remedy by physicians throughout the 
country. Itis prescribed by them in every 
state in the union to tone up the system, reg- 
ulate the nerves and restore health and 
strength. 


with 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


“The Independent Farmer.’”’ 


[A Sequel to the Sketch Appearing in the Issue of 
Dee 25.) 


H. 8. 





Just after Mr Landside had left the village 
for home, Ripskin stepped into the store. Ad- 
dressing the ‘*‘keeper’’ he said, ‘‘See here, old 
man Landside has just left me a lot of 
butter and eggs in payment of a bill. I don’t 
want them; can you handle them?’’ 

‘*Oh yes!’’ 

t: **What are your paying for eggs?” 

‘* Fourteen cents cash, or 15c in trade.’’ 
t: ‘*How much for butter?’’ 

**Eighteen cents; that is what I[ paid Hay- 
field yesterday.”’ 

A few moments later the butter had been 
weighed and the eggs counted and the cash 
turned over. A minute later, the flaring 
sign appeared in the store window: ‘‘ Fresh 
country butter and eggs.’’ A lady passing just 
then, noticed the sigu and stepping inside, in- 
quired the price. 

S: ‘*Twenty cents a pound. But I have 
just got in some very nice butter from Mr 
Landside’s, made this week, at 25 cents.’’ 

Lady: ‘‘Oh! my! that is just what I want. 
Mr Landside’s butter is so sweet and nice and 
I know they are so clean. Give me 10 lbs.’’ 

While weighing the butter, Mr Storekeeper 
remarked, ‘‘I’ve got some fresh eggs, too, 
from Mr Landside’s.’’ 

Lady: ‘‘Have you? It’s so hard to get nice, 
fresh eggs, but his eggs are always good. I’)l 
take a couple of dozens. How much are they?’’ 

S: ‘“*Twenty cents, ma’am.’’ 

Within an hour, the entire lot had been 
sold, and on Mr Landside’s reputation for 
cleanliness and honesty. Now! Who isto 
blame? 


9B! Bao Bs?) 





Not So Badly Overcrowded. 
I. B. 





**The doctor's profession is overcrowded.”’ 
That’s the plaint of many @ young man in 
these days who after a few months of no prac- 
tice takes down his shingle and goes into oth- 
er business. Butitisn’t. There never was a 
time when physicians are so much needed as 
they are to-day. But the successful practi- 
tioner isn’t he who can diagnose a case the 
most learnedly, or write the most scientific 
article for a medical journal. It is he who 
has warm human sympathies, an enthusiastic 
love for humanity as well as for his art, and 
can make his patients feel his deep interest 
in them; and be has what we call imagina- 
tion, or the keen intuition that leads him to 
diagnose mentally as well as physically. 

Everybody admits the great influence the 
mind has on the body even in the worst cases 
of disease, and that many a severe physical 
illness has been caused by a troubled mind. 
Yet medicines are given for the pody and no 
advice is given whereby the mental trouble 
can be counteracted. Of course a physician 
can’t ask outright if his patient has some se- 
cret trouble that is wearing out his vitalities, 
but he can be so broad-minded as to imagine 
possibilities and at least recognize them, in a 
general way. 

I well remember when I was a child of be- 
ing harshly treated one day, and though I 
gave no sign ot my hurt, the idea got posses- 
sion of me that peopl didn’t love me or care 
anything for me, and I might as well not try 
to live. I lost active interest in everything, 
and at last for several months was too weak 
to walk and had to be carried to and 
from my room every night and morning, and 
though a physician was in constant attend- 
ance he could do nothing and at last I had a 
long, hard fever. If that prosaic, literal- 
minded physician had had any knowledge of 
achild’s inner nature, it seems to me he 
could have given my worried but undemon- 
strative parents a little advice about their 
treatment of me that would have saved all 
that illness and expense’ I nave been on the 


lookout for similar cases all my life, and 
know I have found many ofthem,in old as 
What right have we to laugh 
we employ physi- 


well as young. 
at ‘‘faith’’ doctors when 


AT HOME 


EVENINGS 


cians right in our own homes, who go to the 
other extreme by ignoring the mind? 

Our medical journals are filled with learn- 
ing and technical teaching. It is here ahove 
everywhere else that we should see articles 
explaining tbe value of a strong, intense hu- 
man feeling by the doctor toward his patient, 
—not the sad, hopeless interest that is weak- 
ening to the recipient and exhausting to the 
giver, but the intense, broad love and the di- 
vine faith in good that is got, consciously or 
not, right from the Divine Physician himself, 
and of which the more one gives the more he 
receives. This should be a part of a physi- 
cian’s personality, and should fairly radiate 
from his person wherever he goes. We want 
the technical knowledge in medicine, the ac- 
curate physical analysis, more than ever be- 
fore, but we also need more recognition of 
the mental life on which the physical partly 





depends. We want heart and soul as well as 
intellect in our physicians. 
A Good Boy. 
E. E. B. 





He was so guod, in school hours, 
And sat so still, not to trouble the teacher, 
He let a wasp sting him, ; 
And made no noise whatever. 





The One to Ask. 


**Oh, it’s time I should talk to your mother, 
Sweet Mary.’’ says I. 

**Oh, don’t talk to my mother,’’ says Mary, 
Beginning to cry; 

**For my mother says men are deceivers, 
And never, I know, will consent; 

She says girls in a hurry to marry, 
At leisure repent.”’ 


**Then it’s time I should talk to your father, 
Sweet Mary,’’ says I. 

**Oh, don't talk to my father, ? says Mary, 
Beginning to cry; 

**For my father, he loves me so dearly, 
He’ll never consent I should go. 

If you talk to my fathér,’’ says Mary, 
**He’ll surely say ‘No.’ ”’ 


‘*Then how will I get you, my jewel, 
Sweet Mary,’’ says I. 
** With your father and mother so cruel, 
Most surely I’ll die.’’ 
**Oh, never say die, dear,’’ says Mary; 
‘*A way now to save youl see; 
Since my parents are both so contrary, 
You’d better ask me.’’ 
—|Samuel Lover. 


cebneaagiaaapecitan 

A Puzzle.—The following inscription from a 
French tombstone affords a close study in re- 
lationships: 

HERE LIE 
Two grandmothers with their 
daughters, 

Two husbands with their two wives, 
Two fathers with their two daughters, 
Two mothers with their two sons, 
Two maidens with their two mothers, 
Two sisters with their two brothers, 
And yet but six in all lie buried here. 


two grand- 


Lyceums are unusually popular in the south 
ern states this winter, lectures being a lead- 
ing attraction. In the northern states concerts 
and ‘‘shows’’ of various kinds have almost 
siperseded lectures. 


The New Surgeon at the county hospital! in 
Crown Point, Ind, is Mrs Allie M. Day. The 
position means that Mrs Day will have to 
perform a great many of the worst surgical 
operations, as ali accidents occurring among 
the poorer classes in the county are treated at 
this institution. She is the first woman in 
the state to hold such a position. She gradu- 
ated from an Indianapolis coliege witn high 
honors. 








Indian Wives.—‘If you want an absolute 
surety of getting a loving, faithful and devot- 
ed wife,’’ writes Annie J. Markham, of In- 
dian Territory, in an eastern paper, ‘‘you 
cannot do betterthan to marry an Indian 
woman.’’ This writer says further: ‘*The 
Indian woman who is chosen in marriage by 
awhite man is so grateful to him that in 
every instance she will try with all her heart 
and soul to be what he would have her. She 
will try to learn and improve herself in every 
way so that she may be a credit to her hus- 
band anda source of joy and pride rather 
than of mortification. They are more anxious 








to be stylish and fashionable, if possible, than 
any of the society women in our eastern 
cities.’’ 





Contagious and Infectious Disease.—The 
terms contagious and infectious are not syn- 
onymous. <A disease is contagious when it 
is transmitted from the sick to the well by 
personal communication or contact, more or 
less intimate; and all contagious diseases are 
infectious—i e, they are due to the introduc- 
tion into the body of a susceptible individual 
of a living germ. But all infectious diseases 
are not contagious. Thus smallpox, scarlet 
fever, measles, diphtheria, influenza, eto, 
are infectious diseases which are contagious; 
while malarial fevers, typhoid fever, yellow 
fever, cholera, pneumonia, peritonitis, ete, 
are infectious diseases which are not conta- 
gious—at least, they are only contagious un- 
der very exceptional circumstances, and those 
in close communication with the sick, as 
nurses, etc, do not contract these diseases as 
a result of such close association or contact. 
[Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 





The Teacher.—There is no calling more re- 
sponsible in troublesome times than that of 
teaching.—[J. A. Gardner. 





Happy.—He is happiest, be he king or peas- 
ant, who finds happiness in his home.— 
[Goethe. 















_ ‘ 
TyPey “How Do I Look? 
How frequent 
a woman asks this question! How coma 
thought and study she devotes to it! It is 
natural. A woman hates to think that sh 
is growing day by day less charming an 
attractive and youthful to her husband’s 
eyes than in the days of courtship. 

A woman may always retain her charms 
and the vivacity and freshness of youth if 
she will take the proper care of her health. 
A tremendous percentage of ill-health im 
women is due to weakness and disease of 
the distinctly feminine organism. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is an unfail- 
ing remedy for all disorders of this nature. 
It allays inflammation, heals ulceration 
stops debilitating drains and soothes an 
tones the nerves. It preserves in a woman 
all the charm ‘of healthy youth. Thou- 
sands of women have testified to its mar- 
velous merits. 

‘Favorite Prescription ”’ is sold by all re- 
spectable dealers in medicines. Deal only 
where you are honestly treated. Any store- 
keeper who tries to give you a substitute 
for what you demand is not treating you 
honestly and you should take your trade 
elsewhere. 

‘‘For nine years I have suffered with falling 
of internal organs,” writes Mrs. Mary Williams, 
of Raleigh, Wake Co., N. C. (Box 196). “‘I was 
troubled with bearing down pains. I had indi- 

estion and female weakness and nervousness, 
could not sleep at night. I was constipated 
and had urinal trouble. The doctor here said 
that no medicine would reach my disease. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, ‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery’ and ‘Pleasant ‘Pellets’ have 
tured me.” 

An every-day necessity in the home. A 
good home medical work. Send 21 one- 
cent stamps, to cover mailing only, to the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a paper-covered copy of 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser. Cloth binding 31 stamps. 
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From the Woman’s Side, 
A SUBSCRIBER’S WIFE. 





[Respectfully Dedicated to All Agents for This 
or Other Periodicals. 

It was a warm day in early winter. Mrs 
John Quincy gave the last touch to the back 
doorstep, and witha thankful sigh, put the 
scrubbing brush, broom and pail in their re- 
spective places; for it was Saturday and many 
things, trifles light as air, had conspired to 
make it a trying day for the busy mother. 

As she returned to the cheerful kitchen, she 
was followed by her oldest boy, Tom, who 
said, as he put an empty plate and a napkin 
on the table, ‘‘Mrs Dane says she can’t spare 
any butter until she churns. She will try to 
get it ready so you can have it for supper.’’ 

Another trifle! but the mother said ‘‘All 
right’’ to the boy, and mentally decided that 
as there was no meat,she would give her fam- 
ily cornmeal, pancakes and sy1up for dinner, 
knowing from experience that they would be 
much enjoyed by both father and children. 

Proceeding to carry out this idea, she was 
just stirring the yellow cornmeal briskly,when 
a rap at the open door claimed her attention. 
Advancing to the doorway, she greeteda 
young man who said that he was a represent- 
ative of a farm paper well known to our read- 
ers, and would ijike to see Mr Quincy. 

She informed the young man that Mr Quin- 
cy was away; that he would return for din- 
ner; that he was a regular subscriber for eight 
or 10 papers treating on farm topics, poultry, 
horticulture, etc, but that he was not nowa 
subscriber to the one mentioned, although he 
had been in the past. 

The young man said tlrat he was in the hah- 
it of paying for his dinner with a trial sub- 
scription for his paper, and if she were will- 
ing he would like to take dinner with her. 

Mary Quincy was a very hospitable woman, 
but when she remembered that dinner must 
necessarily be very plain, she hesitated. The 
young man suid, ‘*Of course the paper will be 
yours, not your husband’s, as you are the one 
to prepare the dinner.’’ 

That settled the matter. She decided at 
once to give the young man the best she had 
and to give the paper to John for a Christmas 
present. 

Returning to her pancakes, after making Mr 
Winthrope, the agent,comfortable,she proceed- 
ed to enlarge the quantity by the addition of 
more buttermilk, flour, and meal, until the 
pan was full to the brim with the batter. 
Chatting with Mr Winthrope about Oshkosh, 
from which place he came,she beated the grid- 
dle,and after filling it with cakes proceeded to 
set the table. When all things were in read- 
iness, John having returned, she called the 
children,and having seen that all were seated 
at the table and well supplied with ‘‘hoe- 
cakes,’’ as Tom called them, she returned to 
the griddle. 

As she tended the cakes her thoughts ran 
back to the time when they took the well- 
known paper. She recalled the pages devot- 
ed tothe household, to new hints and ideas 
about things in the home. She recalled the 
first school apron she had made for her little 
girls and how she had worried about them 
until this paper came with a whole page of 
cuts and instructions. 

Just then she heard John say, ‘‘ Yes, I take 
a dozen papers now,’’ and she thought pleas- 
aptly that one, at least, would soon come 
marked Mary Quincy. 

As she scraped the last bit of batter from 
the pan and dropped the last cake on the grid- 
dle, the children asked to be excused and ran 
out doors. Sitting down to the table, she dis- 
covered that her pancakes had been very 
good, for not one was left, except the few on 
the griddle ;but what did it matter? She could 
finish off with bread and coffee. , Was she not 





MOTHERS 


to be a subscriber to the new paper? And 
John must surely be pleased when she told 
him that she intended it to be a Christmas 
present for him. 

But alas and alack! 
ing down the last bit of dry bread, 
agent turned to Mr Quincy and said, ‘‘I will, 
if you wish to pay the difference, put your 
name on our list for a full year, or I will give 
you a trial subscription for my dinner.’’ Then 
turning to Mrs Quincy he praised her pan- 
cakes, her coffee, and her cream, and after 
thanking ber for her kindness, proceeded to 
make out a receipt to Mr Quincy for his pa- 
per. 

Poor Mary Quincy! She was filled witb dis- 
may and even anger; but when she looked at 
those two mén, and realized that they had no 
more idea how the thing looked, from her 
point of view, than a Jersey heifer, she saw 
the humorous side of the affair and resolved 
then and there to write an account of the 
matter. 


Just as she was wash- 
the young 


EE 
The Woman Photographer. 
CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 





In an interview with a Boston woman pho- 
tographer—the only all-around one in her 
line, by the way—I learned a good many 
points which will be of interest to any young 
woman with 3&8 aatuia: Sert in this direction. 

Most of the incidental work is clean and 
light, though stained fingers are necessarily 
common to the occupation of the developer 
who handles acids in ‘‘dark-room work. * 
This is the least healtnful part, too, and does 
not invite us as does the work of the operator 
and poser, the printer (the sun does the print- 
ing), the re-toucher, or the one who mounts 
the prints. 

Having the necessary angelic disposition to 
propitiate disappointed customers who expect- 
ed the camera to give back beauty from home- 
liness, one might undertake the work atthe 
show-case, in the office. To do this work re- 
quires some knowledge of bookkeeping, a fair 
handwriting, tact and judgment in meeting 
people. The pay runs from $8 to $15. 

Of course the mostimportant position in the 
studio is that of operator and ‘‘poser.’’ The 
writer was told that but one woman in Boston 
fills the professional requirements and is en- 
gaged in this branch. Hereis a strong hint 
for somebody who feels she can ‘‘ fill the bill.’’ 
Nature doesn’t equip one isolated individual 
thas—there must be many women equally ca- 
paoie of learning the duties of such a position 
and earning what is now paid to men in sim- 
ilar places—$12 to $60 per week. The higher 
up one gets,the less work is required. We are 
paid oftentimes for the ‘‘ know how.”’ 

It must be borne in mind that glass plates 
are heavy and often measure 22x28 inches in 
size. These cannot be handled (as in dark- 
room developing) except by a person of strong 
arms. Then, too, an amateur who takes a few 
prints with asmall outfit, even though she 
does the work well, must not be misled as to 
the ease of the professional work cf similar 
kind, where she 1s more likely to be obliged 
to handle from 500 to 1000 a day in albumen, 
carbon or platinotype. still, if it were all as 
easy as turning your hand over, the places 
would all be filled. 

Next to the operator comes the piinter; and 
this is interesting work as well as active occu- 
pation, from the nature of it. Men get from 
$8 to $15,with an ultimatum of $30; $18 isa 
good average (Per week). 

A girl who begins ‘‘mounting’’ prints gets 
from $4 to $6 per week; and seldom ever rises 
above the last-named figure. The work isn’t 
worth more to the business. Deft fingers and 
accuracy allow aryone to quickly acquire pro- 
ficiency, and the 40:% s.ight be an introduc- 
tion to better positions. If fortunate, the 
mounter may early graduate to the work of 
**spotting.’’ This means the covering of de- 
fects or spots in the print, due to bad places in 
the negative. India ink is employed for this, 
and tine hair brushes. The beginner gets from 
$6 to $8, and the adept from $8 to $15. It 
takes time to grow into proficiency. The in- 
crease is commonly gradual as to salary, as 
well as to skill. It may be added that in most 
of the ordinary studios the spotter has the 
mounting to do, as well. 
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Coming into the department of the stucia 
printer, the beginner has tu go through a no. 
vere experience in the way of turning tse 
crank of a burnishing machine. This is 4 set 
of rollers kept constantly hot by burning gas 
beneath, and the turning of the crank for 
‘“‘shining up’? hundreds of mounted phkoto- 
graphs every afternoon comes to be an old sto- 
ry. Kven when affairs take a new turn (so to 
speak, and the belper becomes the principal, 
she tinds printing requires a good deal of gene 
uiue ‘‘nrsetling’—if you will excuse the 
phrase. Iv expresses the condition exactly. 

To the girt or young woman who would 
tak9 tun photography as a profession, a8 & 
meaas of jivelibooa, this warning is given: 
Be sure sou like the work as a whole. Do not 
commit yourself too far until you have given 
the work such trialas willenable you to come 
to a conclusion on this point. Then, feeling 
sure that‘you like it, that you want to do it 
and do it well,—go ahead and do it. As your 
skill grows your income will increase and 
finding pleasure in the performance of the 
daily duties you will settle comfortably into 
a pleasant groove ox existence, and be happy. 





Dén’t Vote Yet. 


We want to tell the parents of ‘the prize ba- 
bies, that all the pictures are not printed yet. 
Many have thought that the pictures in the 
Jan 1 issue completed the list, and have sent 
in their votes, or asked why we did not pub- 
jish their babies’ pictures. Our readers will 
be informed when the pictures are completed 
and when it is time to send in their votes. 
In the meantime, they should preserve cupies 
of the photographs su that they may have the 


whole list to choose from. 
———— 


The Parent whose frown keeps away her 
children’s playmates for fear they may soil 
the carpet or do some other trivial thing, or 
because she permits herself «o be annoyed by 
their presence, simply drives her own chil- 
dren from home for that companionship which 
most children must have among those of like 
age. The desire for companionship is a di- 
vine attribute, and the mother who ignores 
this does her children a great wrong, for in- 
stead of exercising a judicious control over 
the character of playmates for them, she prac- 
tically turns them into the street to make 
their own selection unhindered by mother’s 
knowledge or apparent interest. 





Old Age.—Do not count a man’s years till he 
has nothing else to count.—| Emerson. 


A Bible School for Girls.—Dwight L. Moody 
established a few years ago, at East North- 
field, Mass, a school for women having as its 
object the training of effective Christian work- 
ers. It has its representatives now indiffer- 
ent foreign fields as well as all over our own 
continent, ardits graduates have been in- 
strumental in the inauguration of evangelis- 
tic work, the opening of long-clesed churches, 
the organization of Sunday schoolsand Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies. While it is pre-emi- 
nently a Bible school, other cvurses of study, 
as cooking, sewing, lectures on nursing and 
hygiene, etc, have been added. The expenses 
at the institute are very small. 





Zou.—Many of our readers have noticed a 
little ‘‘mix-up’’ in our story Zou. If they 
will take the three paragraphs beginning 
Part III, above the dash, and put them at 
the beginning of Part II, everything will be 
clear and as it should be. 





Feminine Photographs taken to order for ad- 
vertising purposes are furnished by Miss Bea- 
trice Tonnesen of Chicago. A manufacturer 
tells her what he wishes his advertisement 
to show, and she gets upa picture that will 
express his idea. Often this is far from 
easy, butin the end she succeeds, and the 
picture not only tells its story but attracts the 
eye by its artistic merit. Miss Tonnesen 
became interested in photography at her home 
in Oshkosh, Wis, three years ago, and ad- 
vanced rapidly. Her business manager is her 
sister, Mrs Kirkpatrick. 





Human Insanity or unsoundness is univer- 
sal; it is a question not of kind, but degree. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


A Simple Doily. 


MABEL B. HESTER. 


This little doily will be found dainty as 
well as most simple and easy to make. On 
fine linen mark a small circle from three to 
three and a half inches in diameter. A large 
coffee-cup served me fora guide. Buttonhole 
this firmly with coarse cotton thread, No 40 or 
36,and cut it out. 

Now, with fine crochet hvok and No 60 cot- 
ton thread, fasten in the buttonholed edge. 
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double, two chain, double in 2d stitch of 
four chain. Chain four. Turn. . 

3. Three holes, four doubles, one hole, four 
doubles under five chain, three chain, treble 
in middle single of last row, three chain, 
four donbles under five chain, one hole, four 
doubles, one hole,four doubles, one bole, four 
doubles, under seven chain. Chain ten. Turn. 

4. Miss seven stitches,three doubles in next 
three stitches, double on double, one hole, ten 
doubles, one hole, four doubles, one hole,four 
doubles under three chain, two chain, fovr 
doubies under tiree chain, one hole, four 
doubles, four holes. Chain four. Turn. 





SIMPLE DOILY, HALF VIEW 


Make one double crochet, *chain one, and 
one double crocbet in the fourth buttonhole 
stitch. Repeat from star all the way around 
and join. 

For the next row, chain five, (loosely) and 
fasten with single crochet in double crochet of 
first row. Repeat and join. For the _ third 
row, chain ten and fasten with single crochet 
in first loop of second row. Do not fasten in 
a stitch, but just draw the thread .under the 
middle of the loop. *Chain seven and fasten 
with single crochet in next loop. Repeat from 
star. 

Proceed in the same way for the fourth 
row,chaining thirteen for the first loop, and 
ten for the rest. This is so the loops at the 
joining may not be shorter than the rest. And 
for the last row, make the first loop of twenty 
stitches and the rest, fifteen. 

Wash as carefully as embroidered linens,and 
starch—nuvut too much, butfenough to make the 
loops keep their places when ironed. Each 
loop must be pulled out straight,and ironed in 
place. It will be found necessary to dampen 
the fringe over again with a wet cloth,as you 
proceed. 

A doily like this looks well on a dark 
background, and to my mind is prettier for a 
rose bow! or flower vase than one in colors. 
The girl who embroiders sometimes has left 
the corner pieces of a linen square from which 
around doily has been cut. She will be 
glad to know that this is one of the ways in 
which she can use them. 

ae 
Spider and Block Lace. 


SARAH E. BOWERS. 





Chain forty. 

1. One double in sixth stitch of chain, one 
double in each of next three chain,two chain, 
miss two stitches, double in next stitch of 
chain, double in each of next three stitch- 
es, chain seven, miss five stitches, single in 
each of next five stitches, chain seven, miss 
tive stitches, one double in each of next four 
stitches, two chain, miss two stitches, double 
in each of next four stitches. Chain ten. Turn. 

2. Miss seven stitches, double in each of 
next three stitches, double on last double of 
last row, chain two, double on fourth double, 
two doubles under two chain, double on 
double, two chain, double on fourth double, 
three doubles under seven chain, five chain, 
one singie on each of three middle singles, 
five chain, three doubles under seven chain, 
one double on double, two chain, double on 
fourth double, two doubles under two chain, 
double on double, two chain,double on fourth 


5. Five boles, four doubles, one hole, four 
doubles, one hole, four doubles,one hole, six- 
teen doubles, one hole, four doubles, under 
seven chain. Chain five. Turn. 

6. Double on fourth double, two doubles 
under two chain, double on double,two chain, 
miss two doubles, double on each of next ten 
doubles, one hole, four doubles, one hole, 
four doubles, one hole,four doubles, one hole, 
four doubles, four holes. Chain four. Turn. 

7. Three boles, four doubles, one hole, four 
doubles, three chain, treble under two chain, 





three chain, four doubles, one hole, four 
doubles, two chain, miss two donbles, double 
in each of next four doubles, one hole, four 
doubles. Chain tive. Turn. 

8. Double in fourth double, two doubles 
under two chain, double on double, one hole, 
four doubles, one hole, four doubles, five 
chain, one single in last stitch of three chain, 
one single in treble, one single in first stitch 
of three chain, five chain, four doubles, one 
hole, four doubles, two holes. Chain four. 
Turn. 

9. One hols, four doubles, one hole, four 
doubles, chain seven, one single on last stitch 
of tive chain, single in each of next three sin- 
gles, one single in first stitch of five chain, 
seven chain, four doubles, one hole, four 
doubies. Chainten. ‘Turn. 

Repeat from second row. 





All-Wool Flannels. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 





An authority says, ‘‘Use lukewarm water.”’ 
Why not hot water, which is so cleansing? 
Clothes that can neither be boiled nor scalded 
need everything else that can possibly sweeten 
them. What causes shrinkage? Simply the 
multitude of tiny fibers that when wet become 
interlaced; and if dried in this condition, the 
garment grows smaller, as a matter of course, 
Stretching, pulling and shaking to separate 
these fibers 1s one of the essentials; a garment 





may be washed with the utmost care, but with- 
out this, the work will be a total failure. 

Let me tell you my method, a plain, sensi- 
ble every-day method. Use water as hot as 
you can bear your hands in comfortably. 
(Hotter would be apt to set the sweat stains.) 
Make a strong suds of Ivory soap, and allow 
the garments to soak for 10 or 15 minutes. If 
the weather is very cold and the water should 
cool off, add enough hot water to make the 
suds of the original temperature, then rub out 
the garments as quickly as possible, using 
the soap on very soiled portions. 

Rinse in clear, warm water, wring very dry, 
folding flat in the wringer, then pull and 
stretch the garment until it is soft and woolly, 
(it becomes hard and stiff when thie fibers in- 
terlace), pin to the line in shape and dry as 
quickly as possible, pulling and shaking it 
once or twice while it is drying. When once 
dried, it may hang in the sun and air as 
long as possibie. But speedy drying should be 
the rnle, and forthis reason a clotheshorse 
near the fire is better than the line on a damp 
or freezing day. Never hang an undervest up- 
side down, for the lower part dries last, and 
when the sleeves and shoulders are done, 
these portions are liable to some shrinkage. 
Use sufficient pins to hold them outstretched. 
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Hand-Shaped Penwiper.—Here 1s a pat- 
tern, alluring the youngest hand that holds 
the needle. Lay a piece of plush, vel- 
vet, or stiff silk, wrong side up on the table, 
and lay the hand flat, palm downward, upon 
it, the fingers spread slightly apart to allow a 
pencil to pass between them. With pencil or 
crayon trace the shape of hand and wrist, 
widening where the cuff or gauntlet is indi- 
cated. The wrist is two or twoand a half 
inches deep, and scalloped instead of being 
cut off square. With silk of a contrasting 
shade buttonhole stitch the glove (after it and 
another side like it have been cut out and 
their wrong sides taid face to face) all around 
the edges, fingers and all. Machine-stitch or 
back-stitch through aud through across the 
wrist where hand and gauntlet join, with silk 
like the cloth, first fitting inside several layers 
of felt, flannel or other soft cloth cut the size 
and shape of the gauntlet. These inside lay- 
ers form the wiper. Sometimes the hand is 
lined with stiffening, and the edges of the 
gauntlet are not sewed together, but button- 
hole-stitched separately.—[ White Ribbon 





Fancywork Baskets.—The newest thing in 
fancy-work baskets is made of six little 
bags of ribbon or silk, each measuring 
one finger square, when finished. These 
have a standing hem at the top, ana are 
drawn up with narrow ribbon. They are then 
sewed together, ‘‘over and over’’ stitch, half 
way up each side, and then, allina circle, 
sewed ‘‘over and over’’ to acardboard bottom 
which is cut with six sides, each measuring 
three inches,and covered on both sides with 
the same silk. In the bottom of the basket 
a little tomato pincushion made of plain silk 
to match in color, is sewed fast. To exhibit 
these dainty baskets, the bags should be 
stuffed with soft paper until needed for use. 
{Frances Amory. 


A Safe Washing Fluid.—This washing fluid 
will not rot the clothes: One lb Babbitt’s 
potash, 1 oz salts of tartar, 1 pint boiling wa- 
ter, stir until dissolved (using care that it 
does not spatter on the skin), and pour into 
a gallon jug, and when cool add one ounce of 
ammonia and fill jug with cold water. Soak 
clothes over night in ‘clear water, wring and 
soap dirty places, and boil in water to which 
has been added one teacup of above fluid,— 
cleanest clothes first, never crowding too 
much in boiler at once, and poke down well 
while boiling. Suds and rinse, rubbing most 
soiled places, and your clothes wil) be beau- 
tifully white.—/ Relict. 





Women’s Restaurants.—There are said to be 
not more than a dozen restaurants in New 
York city devoted to women. These are in 
the big department stores and in the shopping 
district. Thereis no feeing of waiters at 
these places. 








Lunches for School-Children. 
NETTA KEELER. 


It is better for a person who is to study all 


day to have only a light lunch at noon, and 
more hearty food at night. All that children 
need who are attending school are sand- 


wiches, soup, salad and fruits. Some lemon 
jelly in the place of fruit, or some cooked figs, 
makes a nice variation. If the children carry 
their lunch, the soup and salad will have to 
be omitted. The principal thing in prepar- 
ing alunch is to haveit dainty and attrac- 
tive. 

The sandwiches should be made in different 


shapes and wrapped in parafiin paper. But- 
ter the bread before itis cut from the loaf, 
as it will retain the shape hetter. A nice 


lunch would consist of one ham sandwich, 
one lettuce sandwich and an orange, or one 
chicken sandwich, one celery and 
an apple. Add more fruit in preference to 
other food. There are a variety of sandwiches 
so that the child need not have the same kind 
two days ina week. Whole wheat bread is 
the most nutritious. Sandwiches made by 
using dates are very nice. Cheese sandwiches 
and egg sandwiches may be made. Grate the 
cheese and spread it thinly on the bread, and 
Toasted cheese may be used by slic- 
ing very thin before toasting. In 


sandwich 


season. 


using eggs, 


chop hard-boiled eggs very fine, with just a 
speck of parsley, and add a very little mus- 
tard mixed with vinegar. In using lettuce 


for sandwiches use French dressing, which 
is made by putting 3 teaspoon sait and 1 
saltspoon pepper in a bowl, and add 6 table- 
spuons salad oil very gradually. Add 1 tea- 


spoon vinegar and shake till white. 

When the child comes home to dinner he 
should have as much soup as he wants rather 
than meat. The soup should be 
tial part of the meal. 

Cream Celery Soup.—This is very nutri- 
tious and easily made: One quart milk, 1 pint 
water, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 large table- 
spoons flour, three roots of celery. Wash and 
cut the celery in small pieces, cover with cold 
water and boil till tender. One hour is about 
long enough. Heat the milk in a doubie 
boiler, melt the butter, stir the flour with it 
and add to the milk. Drain the celery, sav- 
ing water drained out, press through a colan- 
der and add to the milk. Season and serve at 
Add the water that was drained off, 


the substan- 


once. 
Stewed Figs.—Cover figs with cold water, 
soak over night, drain, add fresh water, a 


bay leaf, cook slowly till tender. To A lb figs 
add 20 blanched almonds just before the figs 
are done. Let boil about a minute. Take 
out with skimmer and pour over them some 
of the juice. Use no sugar, as figs (and dates) 
are rich in natural sugar. 
pe 
Improved Cottage Cheese. 
D. 





One of the articles made from milk that is 
sometimes found upon farm tables, though all 
too rarely, is cottage cheese. It is very com- 
monly made by taking skimmed wilk, sour- 
ing it, separating the whey from the solid 
portions by heat,salting the curd and pressing 
it. When freshly made, this often tastes very 
wellindeed, but for fine flavor it is not to be 
spoken of in cou.parison with an ‘‘improved”’ 
kind of cottage cheese that is frequently made 
in the writer’s kitchen from a recipe by some 
one of our noted cooks. 

Whole milk is taken, soured and separated. 
With the curd thus obtained are mixed salt, 
some fresh cream and a little softened butter, 
the whole being mashed and beaten smooth to 
the consistency of soft putty. When this has 
been set aside for 24 hours itis ready for the 
table,and to me the flavor and consistency are 
as fine as in the best Neufchatel cheese, which, 
indeed, it very closely resembles. 

When living in the city I was able, occasion- 
ally, to buy at adairy store bails of home- 
made cottage cheese. These were evidently 
made of skimmed milk, but they sold rapidly, 
for they furnished a change for city appetites. 
How much more highly appreciated would 
have been these balls of homemade cheese 
had they been made of whole milk and after- 
ward refined, enriched and made of smoother 
consistency with a little cream and butter, ac- 
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I leave the 


cording to the rule 
reader to judge. 
= LL 

Dainty Toast. 

MRS J. W 


I have given, 


VHEELER 


Especial care should be taken when prepar- 
ing toast for the invalid. Cut it 
to insure its being crisped through. If 
few minutes before being needed and 
the oven, it will be in 
toast. A thin, even slice (if 
will be pasty) and an even bed of 
hard wood embers and you may 
cately browned slices which should be served 
immediately, or placed in the until 
needed. Be sure that the toaster is absolute- 
ly clean and not tainted with the ham or 
mackerel cooked upon it last. 

Those who have never been fond of 
toast should try this method. Have 
toasted brown, then dip them quickly in hot 
water, spread with butter and place in a hot 
oven for five minutes, when the surplus mois- 
ture will be removed and the top crisped to 


thin enough 

cuta 
laid in 
better condition to 
thick the center 
coals or 


: ] > 
have deli- 


oven 


moist 


the slices 


perfection. This is especially nice when 
served witli currant or damson jelly. 
A weekly dish of cream toast will utilize 
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come acquainted with our neighbors, more 
than tosay ‘‘good-morning.’’ Weshbould know 
and havea friendly interest in and with them. 
In reply to one of the Tablers, would say that 
the address of the Central Couneii of the In- 
ternational Order of the King’s buughters and 
Sons is 166 Fifth avenue, New York.—{[Sun- 
beam. . : 
Two Other Babies.—I have hesitated about 
criticising? Mrs J. W. Wheeler’s excellent art- 
icle about managing one’s work, but I would 
like to put in a word of warning,for fear some 


tired woman may take her advice and lie 
down to sleep the last hour of baby’s nap. 
Mrs W. apparently overlooked the fact that 


there were two older children in 
dcn’t believe she has had any experience 
with more than one baby at a time. Would 
she be kind enough to tell us how she 
would dispose of the two older children 
while mamma is napping? Don’t think that I 
don’t believe in taking a nap in the day tinie, 
for I do,and nothing rests me quicker, but take 
two children of two and three years, respect- 
ively, what mischief will they not think of 
when they know mamma is not likely to ap- 
pear in the midst of it? It is an undecided 
question in my mind whether the bodily and 
mental rest gained overbalances the time and 
patience necessary to repair the mischief that 
Was in progress during the nap. I have three 


this case. I 
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SUMMER DAYS IN EMBROIDE 


colors. If 
dip may 
substi- 


all the fragments of all sorts and 
one is short of milk the usual cream 
be omitted and a thin drawn butter 
tuted. 





Talk Around the Table. 


The New-Fashioned Girl.—One thing I blame 
the new-fashioned girl for, is continuing to 
keep company witha young man who she 
knows does not own the clothes he wears 
and who puts on lots of style, drinks liquor, 
gambles and blows his life out in curls of 
smoke, from an old cob pipe or a cigar, etc, 
between profane oaths, and who thinks it de- 
grading to earn his living ty the sweat of his 
brow. Ido not pretend to say that all the 
girls of to-day are of this stamp, for I think 
there are a great many who have common- 
sense enough to know better and do different, 
and them will Lf honor and respect.—{Mocca- 
sin Bill. 

A Friendly Interest.—I have been much in- 
terested in the articles on social starva- 
tion. Eda expressed my thoughts exactiy. 
Especially in time of trouble, sickness, or 
death, we need ‘‘the hand-clasp from a friend- 
ly neighbor, the voice of sympathy and kind- 
ness, the genial glance,’’ and not books. We 
should not be so wrapt up in our own affairs 
that we have no time nor inclination to be- 


children under four years oid, sol know 


whereof I speak.—[A. R. M. 


A Separate Receptacle.—If R. H.Wood, who 
recently wrote inthe American Agriculturist, 
had taken the trouble to examine a lit- 
tle more carefully, be would have found that 
the mother snake he saw (as do all snakes 
who swaliow their young) had a false belly or 
an extra cavity on purpose for those eight lit- 
tle fellows to hide and to ridein. Some ani- 
mals like the opossum Lave false bellies,too,for 
their young to take refuge in in time of danger. 
It has been a’surprise to me that, among our 
observers on this point of snake swallowing, 
none of them had yet hit upon the fact in the 
case. Next summer look a ‘‘leetie oud’’ and 
you can prove whatI say. A careful use of 
the knife, after tying a string tightly around 
the mother’s neck, will discover the little 
ones, notin the mother's stomach, but ina 
separate receptacle for their special care and 
comfort.—[D. Livingston. 

——— 

At a country fete a conjurer was performing 
the old trick of producing eggs from a pocket- 
handkerchief, when he remarked to a_ boy in 
front, ‘‘I say, my boy, your mother can’t get 
eggs without hens, can she?’ 

‘*Of course she can,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Why, how’s that?’’ asked the conjurer. 

‘‘She keeps ducks,** replied the boy, amid 
roars of applause. ; 
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cultivation. 


with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. 
grain comes up, cultivate it—as you would corn—with the 
Keeps the surface of the ground mellow, 


Weeder. 


weeds just starting. 
only tool that can be used to cultivate grain without injuring it. 
The best weeding machine for all crops ever invented. 


y) Hallock’s SUCCESS 
WEEDER 


ANTI- 
CLOG 


is just + say thonsands of farmers are secking—what every farmer should 
Has 39 flat, pliant spring-steel teeth that weeds can’t clog. Teeth 


have. 


are removable and warranted for one year. 
LY Angle-Steel frame—least weight, greatest strength. 


“T have given the Success Anti-clog Weeder a thorough trial and of all tools 
for weeding and cultivating, itis ahead! I putin — oats with it, and my son 
says he can do more and better work harrowing so 
with any spring tooth harrow made. The weeder leaves the ground thoroughly 
A neighbor worked 13 acres of corn e ith itin 8 hours, and says 


ulverized. 


ts the best cultivator he ever saw. 
“The best tool for working young corn or wm. that I ever saw or used is 


the Success Anti-Clog Weeder.’ 


“It is my opinion that it is the best tool for the cotton States ever put 


upon the market.” 


**I believe every cotton grower will have one as soon as he learns its worth. 
J.W 


**Have used all modern cotton cultivators, and without hesitation claim 
that the Success Anti-clog Weeder is the best cultivator for young cotton I 
lam certain that I shall sell 100 of them next season." 


have ever seen, 


gap” First order from each town 
secures special price and agency. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808, YORK, PA. 


EL aioe Sa a a a a aa a i Se ara 
> in i i ae errs 





Get 10 to 20 bushels more cats or wheat per acre by right § 
Begin right by preparing the ground for sowing 





When the 


eee 


kills the 


Better than an extra load of fertilizer. The 


a a, 


rrr, 





(BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS) 


Handles and shafts adjustable. 


TT ery Se Pe ee ee ee 


grass with it than he can 


a a a ns er 


"2 eS oe 


. N. WEST, Hollister, Pa. 
C. E. WILLIAMs, Oxford, Ala. 
CLARK SNow, Oxford, Ala. 


W. HENDERSON, Woodfin, Ga. 


+ 


R. R. WARREN, Washington, N. C. 
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ACENTS WANTED 


Illus. 
pam phlet 
mailed free. 
Mention this paper. 


G HARROW, 


For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible, 
Ue riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
SENT ON TRIAL. N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Millington New Jersey, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., land 30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


CRUSHER 
LEVELER 
























One Cow Did It, 


Se grcat Chicago fire. 

a few rails, or find the weak points in your 
SSoone” fence, and the whole herd follow. Why 
blame the cor t were wiser to buy a fa 
proof fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


It requires but one to let 








HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


MILLS 











highest possible award. 
>. Stamp for 40p. lil'd 
Catalog. Mills sent on approval, 


ce GRINDING 

Cu 

ew are the best construc feast compiicated 
or fem and fastest grinding mills made. On the 
< ¢ : market 50 years. At the World's 
@c Columbian Exposition in 
e< 1893 they received the 
a2 

eco 


' : LEONARD D, HARRISON, 
> 145 Mallock Ave.. New Haven, Conn, 


“El?” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


46 Inch 
“Feed Opening 





wi Power Leverage 64tol WIST 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, lll. 








ht from 


, This is the QUAKER CITY 
a>) GRINDING MILL 






& For CORN and COBS, 
| ae FEED & TABLE MEAL. 
m2 E Improved for '97-'98% Send 
oe be: ly for all mills advertised, Keep 
Phy 7 \ a the best—return all others. 

7 == A.w.STRAUB&CO. 
Qe gs SCs~Philadeltphia, Pa. & Chicago, I. 


We handle everything remeron at Chicago office, 4S. Canal Streeg 











—more economical & produces 
better results than wholegrain 


STAR Feed Grinders 


prepare itin the best and 

cheapest way. Grind all 
kinds of grain single or 
mixed, Grind ear corn dry, 
damp or frozen. Circulars 
of Ste or + mFO' CO 


free. R MFG. CO. 
Depot £ ~~ xington, - 





Second Hand ene 


ASS 


Iron Roofing 


» New Ma 
ynee an soeer" 8 ‘ales, Barbe t wire, sine = —_ » Nails 
Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Tre . Lum- 


ber, Casing, in fact almost everything Big. bo ait m from 


us 
Chieago Housewrecking Co. 


t@ Catalogue FREE or applic 
35th and Iron Stree rts, Chicago, 


ual prices 





Ss 


ALESMEN WANTED to sell to dealers. $100 
monthly and expenses. Experience un- 


necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago. | 





Catvanized Steel .- 


PUMPING 
8 POWER MIILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers,Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 


to make money with a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon 

is explained in 250-page catalog 
| describing apparatus & Views 
i 


wantand our 
illustrated Cata- 
logue—F REE. 














free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








